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a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Toward Mutual Understanding Among the Americas 


President Eisenhower returned to Washington on March 7 after a 2-week 
trip to South America, where he visited Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and 
Uruguay.’ During his trip the President held talks with President Juscelino 
Kubitschek of Brazil, President Arturo Frondizi of Argentina, President 
Jorge Alessandri of Chile, and President Benito Nardone of Uruguay and 
addressed the National Congress of each country. On March 8 the Presi- 
dent made a report on his trip to the Nation by radio and television. 

Following is the text of the President’s report, together with his addresses 
to the four Congresses and the joint declarations and statements issued in 


each country. 


REPORT TO THE,NATION,. MARCH 8 


White House press release dated March 8 (as delivered text) 


Good evening, friends: My first words upon 
my return from the four American Republics I 
have just visited must be a heartfelt expression of 
gratitude for the friendly receptions my associ- 
ates and I experienced wherever we went. 

Millions endured for long hours along the 
streets the hot summer sun—and occasionally rain 
—to let us know of the enthusiastic good will they 
have for the Government and people of the United 
States. In the nations of Latin America—indeed 
as I have found in all of the 18 countries I have 
visited in my trips of recent months *—there is a 
vast reservoir of respect, admiration, and affec- 
tion for the United States of America. The ex- 
pressions of this attitude by Latin American 
peoples and their leaders were so enthusiastic and 





*For an address made by President Eisenhower to the 
Nation prior to his departure, see BuLLETIN of Mar. 7, 


| 1960, p. 351. 


*President Eisenhower visited Europe Aug. 26-Sept. 27, 
where he held talks with officials in Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and France; for background, see ibid., Sept. 14, 
1959, p. 8371, Sept. 21, 1959, p. 403, and Sept. 28, 1959, p. 
435. On Dec. 22 the President returned from a 3-week 
trip to 11 countries in Europe, the Middle East, South 


| Asia, and Africa; for background, see ibid., Dec. 28, 1959, 
| Pp. 931, and Jan. 11, 1960, p. 46. 
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so often repeated as to admit no possibility of mis- 
take. Two or three insignificant exceptions to 
this may have made a headline, but they were only 
minor incidents, lost in the massed welcome. 

This was a good-will trip; but it was also much 
more. Members of my party and I held serious 
conversations and exchanged information on bi- 
lateral, hemispheric, and global problems with 
the four heads of states, with cabinet members, 
with leaders of labor, education, finance, and 
business. 


Two Impressions From Trip 

Two impressions are highlighted in my mind. 

First, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay 
treasure as much as we do freedom, human dig- 
nity, equality, and peace with justice. In free- 
dom they are determined to progress, to improve 
and diversify their economies, to provide better 
housing and education, to work ceaselessly for ris- 
ing levels of human well being. 

Second, while certain problems are continental 
in scope, nonetheless each of the countries I vis- 
ited—indeed, each of the 20 Republics of Latin 
America—is highly individual. Each has its own 
unique problems and ideas regarding future de- 
velopment. Hence, our cooperation with each Re- 
public must be tailored to its particular situation. 
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I was gratified to learn that, as the indispen- 
sable basis for their self-improvement, compre- 
hensive surveys of resources, capacities, objectives, 
and costs have progressed rapidly in recent years. 
But each nation feels it must do more in this re- 
gard and seeks help for this purpose. The United 
Nations has funds for such predevelopment 
studies. The new Inter-American Bank also 
should be able to lend technical help. The studies 
of each country called for under Operation Pan 
America * will likewise contribute to this end. 

Once sound planning has made significant 
progress, a nation can formulate specific projects 
for action, with priorities established and with 
confidence that each development will open still 
further opportunity to speed the spiral of growth. 

The execution of any development program will 
of course depend primarily upon the dedicated 
efforts of the peoples themselves. I was impressed, 
for example, by what I saw in Chile. I visited 
a low-cost housing project. The Government had 
provided land and utilities. The homeowners 
were helping one another build the new houses. 
They will pay for them monthly, over a period of 
years. Personal accomplishments brought pride 
to their eyes, self-reliance to their bearing. Their 
new homes are modest in size and character, but 
I cannot possibly describe the intense satisfaction 
they take in the knowledge that they themselves 
have brought about this great forward step in 
their living conditions. 

In Argentina and Uruguay I witnessed en- 
couraging sights—men building schools, homes, 
and roads—and in Brazil, erecting a wholly new 
capital city. 

The people of Latin America know that pov- 
erty, ignorance, and ill health are not inevitable. 
They are determined to have their resources and 
labors yield a better life for themselves and for 
their children. 

I assured them that, most earnestly, we of the 
United States want them to succeed. We realize 
that to speed improvement they need foreign cap- 
ital. They want sound loans, public and private. 
Their repayment record on loans previously made 
is noteworthy. 

International and United States lending agen- 
cies have recently had their funds greatly in- 
creased. The new Inter-American Development 


*For background, see ibid., June 30, 1958, p. 1090, and 
Oct. 13, 1958, p. 574. 
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Bank will soon be functioning. I believe that 
each nation which has produced a well-conceived 
development program will find that these lending 
institutions will respond to their needs. Should 
this not be so in a particular situation, we of the 
United States would want to know the circum- 
stances and do what we could to help to rectify the 
difficulty. 

In our discussions I stressed that all nations— 
large or small, powerful or weak—should assume 
some responsibility for the advancement of 
humankind in freedom. Though we of the United 
States will, within the framework of our world 
situation and economic capacity, assist all we can, 
we look for the time when al] the free nations will 
fee] a common responsibility for our common 
destiny. Cooperation among free nations is the 
key to common progress. Aid from one to 
another, if on a one-way street basis only and in- 
definitely continued, is not of itself truly produc- 
tive. 

The peoples of Latin America appreciate that 
our assistance in recent years has reached new 
heights and that this has required sacrifice on our 


part. 


Misunderstandings That Need To Be Corrected 


I must repeat, however, what I said several times 
during my trip: Serious misunderstandings of the 
United States do exist in Latin America. And, 
indeed, we are not as well informed of them as we 
should be. 

Many persons do not realize the United States 
is just as committed as are the other Republics to 
the principles of the Rio Treaty of 1947. This 
treaty declares that an attack on one American 
Republic will in effect be an attack on all. We 
stand firmly by this commitment. This mutual 
security system, proved by time, should now enable 
some of the American Republics to reduce ex- 
penditures for armaments and thus make funds 
available for constructive purposes. 

One editorial alleged that the United States 
did not accept the principle of nonintervention 
until 1959. In fact our country has consistently 
abided by this hemispheric concept for more than 
a quarter of a century. 

Another persistent misunderstanding which I 
sought to correct wherever I traveled is that we 
sometimes support dictators. Of course, we abhor 
all tyrannical forms of government, whether of the 
left or of the right. This I made clear. 
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In Brazil I explained another important item 
of our policy: We believe in the rights of people 
to choose their own form of government, to build 
their own institutions, to abide by their own phi- 
losophy. But if a tyrannical form of government 
were imposed upon any of the Americas from out- 
side or with outside support—by force, threat, or 
subversion—we would certainly deem this to be a 
violation of the principle of nonintervention and 
would expect the Organization of American 
States, acting under pertinent solemn commit- 
ments, to take appropriate collective action. 

On occasion I heard it said that economic ad- 
vance in some American Republics only makes the 
rich richer and the poor poorer, and that the 
United States should take the initiative in correct- 
ing this evil. This is a view fomented by Com- 
munists but often repeated by well-meaning 
people. 

If there should be any truth in this charge what- 
soever, it is not the fault of the United States. So 
far as our purpose is involved, projects financed 
by our institutions are expected to yield wide- 
spread benefits to all and, at the same time, to con- 
form to our policy of nonintervention. I know 
that the Latin American leaders I met also seek 
this same result. 

Moreover, when internal social reform is re- 
quired, it is purely an internal matter. 

One of the most far-reaching problems of con- 
tinental scope is this: In their exports the Latin 
American Republics are largely single-commodity 
countries. The world-market prices of what they 
sell fluctuate widely, whereas the prices of things 
they buy keep going up. 

We have tried to be helpful in the cooperative 
study of this vexing situation. Many facts about 
supply, demand, production are widely compre- 
hended for the first time. Thus, for example, with 
the facts about coffee understood, producing na- 
tions are cooperating in orderly marketing for 
this commodity with beneficial results. 

The real solution is in agricultural and indus- 
trial diversification. Here we are encouraged by 
the progress being made toward the creation of 
common markets. Large areas, relatively free of 
trade restrictions, will make for greater efficiency 
in production and distribution and will attract 
hew capital to speed development. 

Despite such problems as these, our relationships 
with our sister Republics have, with notable—but 
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very few—exceptions, reached an alltime high. 
Leaders and populations alike attested to this 
truth. But an even firmer partnership must be 
our goal. 


Special Relationship of the Americas 


The Republics of this hemisphere have a special 
relationship to one another. The United States is 
important to all of Latin America, as its largest 
buyer, as the main source of foreign investment 
capital, and as a bastion of freedom. Our southern 
neighbors are important to us economically, polit- 
ically, culturally, militarily. Indeed, no other 
area of the world is of more vital significance to 
our own future. 

This interdependence must be comprehended by 
us and by them. Each should know the policies, 
attitudes, aspirations, and capacities of the other. 
For, as I have said time and again, all fruitful, 
abiding cooperation must be based upon genuine 
mutual understanding of vital facts. 

Exchanges of students, teachers, labor leaders, 
and others are helpful. Newspapers, magazines, 
all means of communication should accept the 
responsibility not merely of transmitting spec- 
tacular news but of helping build the knowledge 
on which cooperative action may flourish. 

In one respect our neighbors put us to shame. 
English is rapidly spreading as the second lan- 
guage in Latin America. Business executives, 
labor leaders, taxi drivers—most speak English 
well, learned in school or in binational institutes. 
The study of Spanish is increasing in our schools, 
but I wish that literally millions of Americans 
would learn to speak Spanish or Portuguese 
fluently and to read the literature, histories, and 
periodicals of our sister Republics. 

H. G. Wells once said that civilization is a race 
between education and catastrophe. His thought 
is applicable to hemispheric relations. With com- 
mon dedication to the highest ideals of mankind, 
including shared aspirations for a world at peace, 
freedom, and progress, there is no insurmountable 
impediment to fruitful cooperation, save only in- 
sufficiency in mutual understanding. This is 
something that you and I—every single citizen, 
simply by informing himself—can do something 
about. 

T hope each of us will do so. 

Again, I express my gratitude to President 
Kubitschek, President Frondizi, President Ales- 
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sandri, and President Nardone and all their peo- 
ples for providing me with a most instructive and 
rewarding experience. 

And I convey to you their best wishes and warm 
greetings. 

Thank you, and good night. 


JOINT STATEMENT, BRASILIA, FEBRUARY 23‘ 


White House press release dated February 23 

The Presidents of the United States of Brazil 
and of the United States of America, Juscelino 
Kubitschek de Oliveira and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, meeting together in the new city of 
Brasilia, soon to be the capital of Brazil, reaffirm 
the joint determination of the two nations to de- 
fend the following principles: 

1. The democratic freedoms and the funda- 
mental rights of man, wherein are included the 
fight against racial discrimination and the re- 
pudiation of any attempt against religious free- 
dom and of any limitation on the expression of 
thought. These are inalienable conquests of civ- 
ilization which all free men have the duty to 
protect, bearing in mind the sacrifices of the sol- 
diers of both countries in the last war, and the 
need to prevent repetition of the causes which led 
to the loss of so many young and precious lives. 

2. The belief that the aspiration of the peoples 
of the Americas to an ever-improving way of life, 
moral and material, presents one of the great 
challenges and opportunities of our time. This 
challenge should be met by joining together, ever 
more closely and harmoniously, the efforts of all 
countries within the inter-American community 
in order that, through coordinated action, there 
may be an intensification of measures capable of 
combating underdevelopment in the vast area of 
the American continents. 

3. The full implementation of the principles of 
political and economic solidarity contained in the 
Charter of the Organization of American States 
and in the Mutual Assistance Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

4, The recognition that economic advancement 
cannot be disassociated from preservation of 
peace and democratic rights, and that the effort 


“Read by Secretary Herter at the site of a monument 
commemorative of President Eisenhower’s visit to Brazil. 
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of each nation must be complemented by hemi- 
sphere action helping all Americans to achieve the 
improved living standards which will fortify be- 
lief in democracy, freedom and self-determination 
of peoples. To this end, the Presidents reaffirm 
their solidarity with the principles approved by 
all the nations of America within the scope of 
Operation Pan America and assure their whole- 
hearted support to the Organization of American 
States and to those other entities which already 
are formulating measures to help achieve these 
ends. This will pave the way to the realization 
of the inter-American ideals, economic as well as 
political. 

Acknowledging that joint efforts of the Ameri- 
can nations have already achieved much, but firm 
in the conviction that action still more fruitful 
should be taken, the two Presidents are confident 
that the hemispheric crusade for economic devel- 
opment will lead toward greater prosperity and 
harmony for all. 


ADDRESS TO BRAZILIAN CONGRESS, RIO DE 
JANEIRO, FEBRUARY 24 


White House (Rio de Janeiro) press release dated February 24 
(as delivered text) 


Mr. President, I think you must understand 
how deeply touched I am by the scene which 
here before me spreads. I see here represented 
in the members of this body the spirit, the intellect, 
and the character of the great Brazilian nation, a 
nation which is surging forward to heights as yet 
unimagined even by ourselves. Beyond this I am 
grateful for the generous statements directed to 
my country and to me by those who have preceded 
me today. 

I am proud that I have been invited the second 
time by the representative body of Brazil to meet 
with them for a brief period, and I am more 
proud of the fact that your spokesmen have 
greeted me and my country as a country and as 
an individual that with them work to support 
and forward the priceless values that make men 
free and fight those influences which tend or would 
want to regiment or enslave them. 

It is, then, with a sense of singular honor that I 
come before you, the elected representatives of the 
people of the United States of Brazil. 

But the warm glow of personal pleasure is tem- 
pered by the realization that we share awesome 
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responsibilities which this profoundly moving 
occasion prompts me to discuss with you. 

If the burdens of my office permitted, I would 
travel to the largest cities and the remotest 
villages of all the Americas to speak of these re- 
sponsibilities and of how, together, we may pos- 
sibly bear them successfully. Since I cannot do 
this, I trust that what I say here will be accepted 
by the Governments and peoples of all the West- 
ern Hemisphere nations as an expression of hope 
from the millions of my country to the millions 
who constitute Latin America. 

It is fitting, I think, that I should do this here, 
at the beginning of my present journey, for you 
of Brazil and we of the United States of America 
have always worked together for the spiritual 
unity and material advancement of the hemi- 
sphere. If it were physically possible for us to do 
so, I am sure we would speak with a single voice 
to all our neighbors of this vast continent. 


Sharing a Common Inspiration 

Not long ago you and we shared anxieties, suf- 
fering, and tragedy in an agony of worldwide 
war. Many of your families, as of ours, paid a 
heavy price in order that the rule of law and 
moral suasion might replace the rule of naked 
force. To pay homage to the gallant Brazilian 
soldiers, airmen, and sailors who fought side by 
side with others of the free world, I came here 
14 years ago. 

I know that your brave men, who knew the 
horrors of war, pray with me now that their 
children and their children’s children will find a 
better way—so that in the future the deep, abiding 
desires of humanity will prevail over the arro- 
gance and ambitions of misguided or willful lead- 
ers; that consultations will replace coercion; that 
mutual understanding will eliminate threat and 
crude accusation; that the earth, casting aside the 
sterile use of resources for arms, will yield its rich 
bounty to all who are willing to work in freedom. 

I am confident I shall not be thought presump- 
tuous in suggesting we—our two nations—could 
speak with a single voice. For our basic ideas 
have a common inspiration: Man, in his sonship 
under God, is endowed with dignity, entitled to 
equality in all human and political relations, and 
destined, through the employment of consecrated 
intelligence, to shape a world harmonious with 
basic moral law. 
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Adhering to these beliefs we have established 
similar governmental systems; we have constantly 
maintained friendly relations unmarred by a 
single explosive incident; and we have worked 
together to establish and strengthen the Organi- 
zation of American States, the United Nations, 
and other cooperative international organizations. 

We of the United States admire Brazil for its 
enviable record of constructive leadership in hemi- 
sphere and world affairs, and we salute your 
statesmen who have played decisive parts in criti- 
cal international situations, even some involving 
the United States and one or more of our sister 
Republics. 


National Well-Being in Self-Reliance 


Speaking with one voice then—your country and 
mine—we would say, I know, that the first respon- 
sibility of leadership in any nation is to work for 
the welfare of its own people, its own land. 

We would emphasize that heavy reliance must 
be placed upon the creative talents of the people 
themselves, with government a helpful partner. 
While we recognize that success or failure in the 
whole domestic enterprise is largely a nation’s 
own responsibility, we would look for any needed 
outside temporary assistance to speed our develop- 
ment. Certainly my country did this from its 
establishment as a free nation until late in the 
19th century. And in receiving and using these 
honors our sovereignty was not violated—nor wag 
our self-reliance diminished. 

You now are experiencing, primarily due to 
your own persistent labors, a remarkable indus- 
trial and economic growth. Yesterday, on what 
was once a remote plateau, I saw your growth re- 
vealed in the stone and steel of an emerging and 
magnificent new capital—a symbol of the vision 
and sturdy confidence which characterize modern 
Brazil. This surging growth is evident every- 
where in this seaport city of Rio, and tomorrow I 
shall see what I am told is the most rapidly grow- 
ing city in the world—Sao Paulo. 

We of the United States are proud that our 
public and private agencies have responded to the 
best of their ability to your requests for temporary 
assistance. United States public and private in- 
vestments and loans in Brazil now total about 
$2,500,000,000. To this could be added the loans 
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of international financial agencies which obtain the 
major part of their funds from the United States. 

These are mighty, but only supplemental, aids. 
The time will come when Brazil, through its own 
efforts, will experience both the benefits and the 
complexities of being a creditor nation, and others 
will be seeking your help—a seeking which I know 
will not be unrewarded. 


Strengthening Hemispheric Relations 


Our second responsibility is to all our good 
neighbors of this hemisphere. 

We, Brazil and the United States, hold the com- 
mon burning conviction that relations among these 
sister nations must be characterized by mutual re- 
spect, juridical equality, independence, respect for 
each human being, regardless of his race, creed, or 
color, and a willingness to help one another pro- 
mote the well-being of all our peoples. 

Neither of us covets one acre of land from an- 
other. We do not wish to prosper at another’s 
expense. We do not wish to impose our particu- 
lar form of democracy upon another. Rather, 
fervently and persistently, while avoiding all 
forms of intervention, we proclaim our hope that 
the nations of the hemisphere will each, according 
to its own genius and aspirations, develop and 
sustain free government. 

We pray that all of us will reject cruel tyranny, 
for tyranny is, in simple essence, the outright 
denial of the teachings of Christ. May each of us 
in every appropriate way, and especially by ex- 
ample, work for the strengthening of democratic 
institutions. 

You of Brazil have constantly shown your de- 
sire for the Americas to be a community of free 
democratic nations, united by the common ideal 
of hemispheric cooperation and solidarity. You, 
like we, insist upon freedom of choice for every 
country. And you, like we, aspire to the day 
when poverty, hunger, illiteracy, and discrimina- 
tion in all forms will become relics of the past. 

In proposing Operation Pan America, Brazil 
has taken an important initiative for the demo- 
cratic development of the entire hemisphere. 
The high purpose of this imaginative proposal 
of your distinguished President—to attack the 
problem of underdevelopment by cooperative ef- 
fort—is one which my Government endorses. It 
is for this reason that we have joined with Brazil 
in requesting an early meeting of the Committee 
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of Nine;* this committee should accelerate the 
formulation of the specific projects needed to 
translate this plan into a working reality. 


U.S. Assistance Pledged 

Permit me here to renew a pledge, which J 
have made repeatedly. The United States itself 
stands ready and will continue to urge other free 
nations to be ready to join in a gigantic effort: to 
devote substantial portions of the savings made 
possible by disarmament to vast constructive pro- 
grams of peaceful development. 

We embrace this idea despite the fact that we 
are now carrying such heavy burdens throughout 
the world that our own internal and external fi- 
nancial situation requires great caution in man- 
agement—and incidentally, this aid includes 
significant volumes of public and private capital 
and technical assistance to Latin America. 

Pending that achievement, I assure you that my 
Government, while honoring its commitments out- 
side this hemisphere, is in no mood to allow its 
special responsibilities among the American states 
to go by default. Indeed, these commitments and 
responsibilities are part and parcel of the same 
problem—preserving the strength and unity of the 
free world. 


Striving for World Peace 


This brings me to the third responsibility which 
we may speak of in common voice—that which in- 
volves the larger world. 

This is truly a time of fateful decision. Na- 
tions now possess power so terrible that mutual 
annihilation would be the only result of general 
physical conflict. War is now utterly preposter- 
ous. In nearly every generation the fields of 
earth have been stained with blood. Now, war 
would not yield blood, only a great emptiness for 
the combatants and the threat of death from the 


5The Committee of Nine, composed of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, the United 
States, and Venezuela, was established by the Special 
Committee of the Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
ean States To Study the Formulation of New Measures 
for Economic Cooperation (Committee of 21) during its 
meeting at Buenos Aires Apr. 27—May 8, 1959. The main 
purpose of the Committee of Nine is to maintain contact 
with OAS inter-American organs in connection with the 
progress of the Committee of 21 and to receive and give 
preliminary study to any new proposals in this regard 
which might be presented by governments. 
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skies for all who inhabit the earth. To strive 
ceaselessly, honestly, and effectively for peace is 
today the imperative responsibility of every 
statesman—of yours, of ours, of all countries. 

At the same moment of this great crisis, we face 
anew decisions involving tyranny or freedom, to- 
talitarianism or democracy. Our shared view on 
this issue is so eloquent and so clear that any words 
of mine would not be enlightening. 

And, perhaps inseparable from the decision of 
freedom or slavery, we face the philosophic issue 
which today brings fear, misgiving, and mistrust 
to mankind. In contrast to our adherence to a 
philosophy of common sonship, of human dignity, 
and of moral law, millions now live in an environ- 
ment permeated with a philosophy which denies 
the existence of God. That doctrine insists that 
any means justifies the end sought by the rulers of 
the state, calls Christianity the “sigh of the op- 
pressed,” and, in short, seeks to return mankind to 
the age-old futalistic concept of the omnipotent 
state and omnipotent fate. 

You of Brazil and we of my country do not say 
that this philosophy shall not be held, that peo- 
ples may not return to that unenlightened system 
of tyranny if they so wish. We would feel a great 
sorrow for them, but we would respect their right 
to choose such a system. Here is the key to our 
policy—the right to choose. Human beings every- 
where, simply as an inalienable right of birth, 
should have freedom to choose their guiding 
philosophy, their form of government, their 
methods of progress. 

But we—you of Brazil and we of the United 
States—would consider it intervention in the 
internal affairs of an American state if any 
power, whether by invasion, coercion, or subver- 
sion, succeeded in denying freedom of choice to 
the people of any of our sister Republics. 

To work throughout the world for a guaranteed 
peace, free of all outside interference, and for ris- 
ing levels of human well-being, in justice and 
freedom—this is the greatest of the responsibil- 
ities which you of Brazil and we of the United 
States now share. 

It is to confer with your distinguished Presi- 
dent and his colleagues about these bilateral but 
hemispheric and global problems that I am mak- 


_ Ing my brief trip to Brazil and your neighbors in 


this great southland. 
May God cast his grace upon us and guide us 
in this noble purpose. 
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ADDRESS TO ARGENTINE CONGRESS, BUENOS 
AIRES, FEBRUARY 26 


White House (Buenos Aires) press release dated February 26 (as 
delivered text) 


First, an expression of my warm gratitude for 
the cordiality with which you have received me in 
this hall. I cannot fail to mention what I have 
just seen in the streets of your beautiful city. I 
have seen crowds on those streets, I have seen the 
smiles on their faces, the flowers in their hands, 
and I have heard their shouts and cries of wel- 
come. To me this can mean one thing only: that 
the people of the Argentine, like the people of 
the United States, are proud that they are free 
men and they want to stand together as partners 
in our never-ceasing search for a just peace in 
which all men can prosper and better themselves, 
their families, their communities, and their 
nations. 

I am honored by this opportunity to address 
the Congress of the Argentine Republic. To you, 
and through you to all your people, I bring 
friendly greetings from my Government and my 
fellow citizens. I convey to you our unbounded 
admiration for the courageous efforts you are 
making under the inspiring leadership of Presi- 
dent Frondizi to strengthen respect for human dig- ° 
nity and human rights and to build institutions 
which will eternally guarantee the free exercise 
of those rights, 

Though the people of the United States do not 
know your history, philosophy, and aspirations as 
well as they should—and this is a shortcoming 
which, despite distance and dissimilar language, 
simply must be overcome—nonetheless they are 
mindful of the extraordinary efforts you are mak- 
ing to restore your national economy. We hope 
and expect that the solid economic foundations 
you have been building will soon result in im- 
proved living standards. 

I am happy that Argentina has created con- 
ditions which have made it possible for some of 
our credit agencies to extend to it a significant 
program of dollar credits. During the past few 
years, public and private lending agencies of the 
United States, and international financial institu- 
tions to which we contribute substantially, have 
joined in lending to Argentina approximately a 
billion dollars. This is the most intensive pro- 
gram of financial cooperation to have been yet car- 
ried out in the history of this hemisphere. 
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In a nation that is truly determined to develop, 
capital is one essential instrument of production. 
If there is a shortage of capital, production and 
living standards suffer simultaneously. But new 
capital, if accompanied by other instruments of 
production, including technical proficiency—in 
this case provided by Argentina itself—quickly 
translates into more production, more and better- 
paid jobs, and higher living standards. Every- 
body gains in the process. 

We of the United States are highly gratified 
that we have been able to be of some assistance in 
your march toward a better life. 


U.S. Aspirations for American Nations 


In words so candid and clear that no one in all 
the Americas can possibly misunderstand me, I 
wish to emphasize again our deep desire: 


First, to see every one of the American nations 
make steady economic progress, with the blessings 
of this advance reaching all of its people; 

Second, to cooperate in every sound way we can, 
within the limits of our ability, in helping the 
American nations attain their just aspirations. 
We also wish to persuade them and others to join 
in a worldwide effort to help the less developed 
nations to progress in freedom ; 

Third, while adhering strictly to a policy of 
nonintervention and mutual respect, to applaud 
the triumph of free government everywhere in 
the world. We do not urge emulation of the 
United States, but we do know that human beings, 
sacred in the sight of God and more majestic than 
any institutions they may create, will in the long 
sweep of history never be content with any form 
of slavery or coercion ; 

Fourth, to bring ever closer the realization of a 
world in which peace with freedom is guaranteed 
and in which the mighty productive power of man 
can work constructively for the betterment of all 
humankind. 


As perhaps you know, I have recently traveled 
in Europe, the Middle East, and India. I am now 
at the halfway point in this all-too-brief trip 
through South America. In June I shall go to the 
Soviet Union and Japan. When those journeys 
have been completed, I shall have visited many 
countries, large and small, industrial and agricul- 
tural communities, highly developed nations and 
some newly emerging. In all these travels T have 
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had one paramount interest: to assure everybody 
of my Nation’s peaceful intent and to do what I 
can to promote the cooperation of all in the cause 
of peace and freedom. 

I have emphasized that we seek peace, but only 
in freedom. If peoples were willing to give up 
their liberty and their personal dignity, they could 
readily have peace—a peace in which a single 
great power controlled all other nations. 

Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, Alexander the 
Great, Napoleon, Hitler, and others sought to es- 
tablish that kind of peace. But always peoples 
and nations have rebelled against their false, self- 
serving doctrines. We do not want an imposed 
peace. We want a cooperative peace in which the 
peoples of every nation have the right of free 
choice—the right to establish their own institu- 
tions, to live by their own cardinal concepts, and 
to be free of external pressure or threat. 

These are deep-seated desires held passionately 
in common by the peoples of the United States and 
Argentina. We hope to see machines capable of 
destruction turned exclusively to constructive 


purposes. 


Sharing a Common Heritage 

These shared aspirations spring from a common 
heritage: 

Both our countries won their independence 
from European powers. The drafters of our 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed that 
“all men are created equal,” endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among 
them “life, liberty, and the pursuit, of happi- 
ness.” In Argentina Esteban Echeverria said: 
“Equality and liberty are... the two poles 
of ... Democracy... .” In the United States 
Abraham Lincoln described democratic govern- 
ment as “of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” In Argentina Juan Alberdi declared: 
“Public freedom is no more than the sum... 
of the freedoms of all.” The Constitution of the 
United States carefully separated the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches of our Govern- 
ment. In Argentina the great liberator, José 
de San Martin, stated: “Displaying the most ex- 
cellent principles matters not at all, when he who 
makes the law, he who carries it out, is also he 
who judges it.” 

Your founding fathers and ours acted upon 
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the same great hopes and expressed—almost 
identically—the same wisdom. This is of course 
not surprising: The vision of true freedom can- 
not be dimmed by a barrier of language or 
distance. 

It was once possible to think of democratic free- 
dom as a matter of purely national concern. But 
now, in a world of exacting interdependence, 
freedom must be fostered, developed, and 
maintained cooperatively among many nations. 
Hence, across national boundaries, among peoples 
and governments, a constant increase in mutual 
understanding must prevail. Based on_ that 
understanding, political, cultural, and economic 
cooperation will succeed, with benefits for all. 

Unhappily, until the last threat of force has 
been suppressed, there must also be military co- 
operation, for no single nation, no matter how 
mighty, can alone protect the freedom of all. 
Together, however, the nations which cherish 
independence can command a power so great that 
no potential aggressor could violate the peace 
without inviting his own destruction. 


Progress Through Technology and Science 


Can the ugly external threat which faces us 
impose such physical strains upon us as to impair 
or destroy our heritage? With confidence our 
two nations emphatically and jointly say “No.” 
I have heard some say that, the more a country 
develops its technology and science, the more 
“materialistic” it becomes and the less it possesses 
or cherishes the cultural aspects of life. But of 
course science, technology, and richness of culture 
must, and do, march forward hand in hand. 

Surely scientific advances that make possible 
the conquering of human disease, that remove 
drudgery from the household, that yield shorter 
working hours with leisure for the arts and rec- 
reation—surely these are not inimical to the 
fulfillment of man’s spiritual aspirations. 

No single technological development in all his- 
tory did more to advance the cultures of the world 
than the invention of the printing press. Mod- 
ern technological miracles have speeded commu- 
nications to the point that an event in a remote 
part of Africa is known minutes later in Buenos 
Aires. They have enabled us to move from one 
part of the world to any other in a matter of 
hours. 

With these so-called “materialistic” advances 
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we have the means of obtaining accurate informa- 
tion, and more knowledge, faster. These accom- 
plishments are helpful in developing that genuine 
human understanding on which all other coopera- 
tive actions among peace-longing nations can be 
based. 

I have watched, with much satisfaction, the in- 
creasing amount of news published in each of our 
countries about the other and the increasing num- 
ber of books translated from each of our lan- 
guages into the other’s. I have observed, too, the 
growing numbers of our teachers, students, busi- 
nessmen, labor leaders, and others who are ex- 
changing visits between us. 

My country was recently honored by the visit 
of a number of distinguished members of this 
Congress, who traveled extensively in the United 
States and conferred with their fellow legislators 
and other American citizens. Also, legislators 
from the United States have visited Argentina on 
numerous occasions. I can think of nothing more 
useful to our relations than such exchanges. 

But it is not possible for everyone to travel 
great distances. So our schools and universities, 
the press, books, philosophic societies, study 
groups, and government—all these must work 
ceaselessly to promote better understanding be- 
tween us, as well as among all the Americas. And 
there must be interchanges to the maximum de- 
gree possible—of ideas, of persons, of techniques. 
T hold the unshakeable conviction that the great- 
est single impediment to abiding, mutually help- 
ful cooperation among nations desiring peace with 
freedom is not opposing policies, or different as- 
pirations, or insoluble conflicts—serious as these 
sometimes are. No, the most persistent, single im- 
pediment to healthy, effective cooperation is the 
lack of deep and abiding understanding and the 
trust that flows from understanding. Here, then, 
in this effort to increase mutual understanding 
among all nations, is the basic problem. It is one 
that every citizen, in your country and mine, can 
help to solve. Overcoming it will build the surest 
foundation for the kind of cooperative progress 
and the just peace we all seek. 

Again, I convey to you the admiration of the 
people of the United States for the courage and 
determination with which Argentina is facing its 
problems. We wish you every success. I am also 
happy to assure you of the continued readiness of 
my Government to cooperate with you to the ex- 
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tent that such cooperation is feasible, is welcomed, 
and may contribute to the well-being of your great 
country. 

I thank you for the privilege of addressing you, 
the elected representatives of the Argentine 


people. 


JOINT DECLARATION, SAN CARLOS DE BARI- 
LOCHE, FEBRUARY 28 


White House (San Carlos de Bariloche) press release dated 
February 28 


The Presidents of the Argentine Nation and of 
the United States of America, having conferred 
on matters relating to peace, freedom and cultural 
and material opportunities for the peoples of the 
Americas, have decided to issue a _ joint 
declaration. 

They reaffirm the determination of their respec- 
tive governments to foster improved living stand- 
ards for the peoples of the Americas. 

They agree that: 

Improved living standards result from eco- 
nomic progress which in turn depends upon ade- 
quate economic policies, upon friendly inter- 
national cooperation, and upon efficient utilization 
both of natural resources and of the talents and 
capacities of the individual citizen acting alone 
or in voluntary association with others. 

Economic progress and improved living stand- 
ards facilitate the development of strong and 
stable political institutions and enable countries 
to make a more effective contribution to interna- 
tional understanding. 

Likewise whatever serves to reinforce demo- 
cratic institutions contributes not only to political, 
economic and social progress but also to the im- 
provement of relations among nations. 

The inter-American system, an expression of 
the common experience of the peoples of the 
Americas, has proved itself an effective instru- 
ment for peace and for cooperative relations 
among countries. 

Experience within the inter-American system 
has taught that non-intervention is the keystone 
of international harmony and friendship and that 
its corollary is mutual respect among nations, 
however large or small. 

The efforts of the Government of the Argentine 
Republic and of the United States of America will 
continue to be directed to the attainment of these 
inter-American ideals. 
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ADDRESS TO CHILEAN CONGRESS, SANTIAGO, 
MARCH 1 


White House (Santiago) press release dated March 1 (as deliy- 
ered text) 

It is a high honor indeed and a personal privi- 
lege for me to address the elected representa- 
tives of the free people of the Republic of Chile. 
In this year, the 150th anniversary of the first 
movement toward independence by Chilean patri- 
ots, I bring to you and your people the warm 
greetings and congratulations of my countrymen. 

We Americans glow with pride when we recall 
the early links between our two countries—when 
you were seeking your independence and our own 
was scarcely a generation old. It was not just co- 
incidence, I suspect, that your first Congress was 
inaugurated on the fourth of July. That was in 
1811, the 35th anniversary of our own Declaration 
of Independence. Later, in 1812, the first draft 
of your provisional Constitution was written in 
the home of Joel Poinsett, United States consular 
representative to Chile. In the battle which 
helped bring final victory, one of my countrymen 
was the chief of staff of Lord Cochrane. 

These early associations helped forge lasting 
bonds of friendship. Their firm base is a shared 
philosophy—faith in God, respect for the spirit- 
ual dignity of man, and the conviction that gov- 
ernment must be the servant of the people. 

During the past 24 hours I have had friendly 
and helpful discussions with your distinguished 
President. I have gained new insight into your 
problems and the efforts you are making to 
achieve economic stability and growth which will 
mean a better life for all your people. 

We all know that in today’s interdependent 
world no nation can live unto itself or be immune 
to developments in other lands. 

We in the Western Hemisphere are still young 
nations, still growing, still experimenting. 

How much easier would be the tasks of our own 
internal development and of helping nations 
sustain liberty if the awesome threat of conflict 
and coercion could be eliminated from the minds 
and affairs of men. 


Quest for Peace and Friendship in Freedom 


The quest for peace is the imperative of our 
time. War has become preposterous. And main- 
taining armaments is consuming resources which, 
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if constructively used, could bring forth a new 
era of benefit for all mankind. 

As you know, I recently visited a number of the 
nations of Europe, the Middle East, South Asia, 
and Africa. There I had an opportunity to con- 
vey to millions the wish dearest to the hearts of 
my own countrymen: a world of free men living 
in peace and friendship. 

Soon, with my colleagues in Great Britain and 
France, I will meet with the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union.’ It is 
in part to prepare for this meeting that I have 
sought the opportunity to confer with the leaders 
of some of the Latin American nations. All of us 
hope fervently that out of this and subsequent 
international meetings may come understandings 
which will permit at least a partial relaxation of 
tensions and a modest advance along the road of 
lasting peace. 

We seek to promote universal acceptance of the 
rule of law. We are determined to do all in our 
power to help the United Nations become an ever 
more effective instrument for peace. We support 
the International Court of Justice. 

Though the road to guaranteed peace is a long 
one, we in the Western Hemisphere may take 
satisfaction that we among ourselves have made 
encouraging progress along that read. By pro- 
viding guarantees of national independence and 
integrity to our own nations, we have set a useful 
example for the world. The Organization of 
American States has provided our American fam- 
ily of nations a valuable mechanism for consulta- 
tion and has made possible the evolution of 
political and juridical doctrines in international 
relations which are accepted by all our Republics. 
The vitality of our Organization was recently 
demonstrated in the meeting of Foreign Ministers 
which took place here in Santiago.’ Under the 
able chairmanship of your distinguished Foreign 
Minister, the meeting agreed to the strengthening 
of the Inter-American Peace Committee, and it 
gave new emphasis to two basic concepts of the 
inter-American system: nonintervention and rep- 
resentative democracy. 

With a long history of successful consultation, 
fortified by solemn agreements and machinery for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes, it is logical 
that leaders throughout the hemisphere should 
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now have a new concern regarding the burden of 
armaments on the economies of the American Re- 
publics. Hence the initiative of His Excellency 
President Alessandri in suggesting that the time 
is ripe to find effective means of reducing the bur- 
den of armaments in Latin America has been 
hailed as an act of statesmanship. 

Working out the procedures for achieving lim- 
itation and assuring compliance will not be easy. 
The level of armaments which a nation feels it 
must maintain to assure the safety of its people 
involves a decision which the sovereign authority 
of that country must make for itself. In reaching 
its decision each government will have to balance 
the minimum requirements for security against 
the drain on its resources. 

While the technical steps will be difficult, multi- 
lateral agreement can be achieved if each nation 
of the hemisphere has confidence that it need not 
fear unprovoked aggression. 

It is precisely such confidence that our inter- 
American system should provide. The Rio Treaty 
of 1947 provides, and I quote from that document, 
“that an armed attack by any State against an 
American State shall be considered as an attack 
against all the American States and, consequently, 
each one of the said Contracting Parties under- 
takes to assist in meeting the attack.” 

My Government supports this solemn agree- 
ment. Should any American Republic be the 
victim of aggression, the United States is ready 
to fulfill its treaty obligations with strength, 
promptness, and firmness. 

Bearing in mind the guarantees provided by the 
Rio Treaty, I assure you that my Government is 
prepared to cooperate in any practical steps that 
may be initiated by the Government of Chile or 
any of her neighbors to reduce expenditures on 
armaments. 


Foundations of Economic Development 


As arms expenditures decline, funds will be re- 
leased for more productive purposes. This will 
be at best a gradual process. In the meantime, 
Chile, like other growing countries, will need 
capital for economic development. Here and else- 
where that capital must come primarily from 
within ; from the encouragement of savings, which 
depends on confidence in economic and political 
stability, and their intelligent investment; from a 
just and equitable tax system, strictly enforced ; 
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and from incentives to more efficient produc- 
tion and distribution, including the incentive of 
competition. 

Yet domestic capital, while of first importance, 
will not always be sufficient to meet demands in 
a period of rapid growth. Hence Chile, like other 
countries, looks abroad for capital. I am glad 
that lending institutions in the United States have 
been able to grant substantial credits to the Gov- 
ernment of Chile. 

In addition considerable other credits and 
equity capital have flowed into various sectors of 
your economy. Thus United States copper com- 
panies have in the past 3 years invested more than 
$125 million in new capacity, which means more 
earnings, more tax revenue, and more jobs. In- 
vestments are either being made or planned in 
fabricating plants to use the output of your great 
steel mill. I have been happy to learn that your 
national power company has received approval 
for a loan from the International Bank which will 
permit needed expansion of your power supply 
and that this will be supplemented by the invest- 
ment of substantial private United States capital 
to increase power capacity in the Santiago-Val- 
paraiso area. All this is good, since it will make 
important contributions to the growth of your 
country. 

And yet the demand for more capital, in South 
America as in other parts of the world, continues. 
It is for this reason that during the past year the 
Congress of the United States, despite our own 
difficult situation with respect to international 
balances, has increased the resources of the 
Export-Import Bank, has approved the doubling 
of our subscription to the capital of the World 
Bank, and has joined with you and your neighbors 
in the formation of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

As this Bank starts its career, under the presi- 
dency of a distinguished Chilean, it, together with 
the other institutions I have mentioned, should do 
much to meet the need for long-term credits. 

I must emphasize, however, that the compe- 
tition for both public and private credit is severe. 
Some charge that private capital in the more de- 
veloped countries is seeking every opportunity to 
pour into the less developed countries in order to 
engulf their economies. Nothing could be more 
erroneous. Investment capital is limited. Com- 
petition for it is keen in the United States and in 
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many other countries. It will flow only to those 
areas where it is actively sought, welcomed, and 
treated fairly. More and more it seeks the 
partnership of loca] capital and local experience, 

I congratulate your President and all of you on 
your efforts to strengthen the economy and fiscal 
situation of your country. You will thus create 
confidence for investment, both domestic and 
foreign. 

As I have said, the principal impetus for any 
nation’s economic development must be its own 
will, its own dedicated effort. Then, financial and 
technical assistance from abroad can be extremely 
helpful. So, too, can increased cooperation be- 
tween neighbors. Working together, nations can 
increase trade and reduce costs of production, to 
their mutual benefit. These developments will at- 
tract additional credit. Hence the United States 
is sympathetic to the progress being made by Chile 
and her neighbors to establish some form of com- 
mon market. 

The United States, as the largest common 
market in the world, could not but look with favor 
on the efforts of other free nations—in Europe, 
Latin America, or elsewhere—to enhance their 
prosperity through the reduction of barriers to 
trade and the maximum use of their resources. We 
feel that a common market must be designed not 
only to increase trade within the region but to 
raise the level of world trade generally. 


Working for a Better World 

Members of the Chilean Congress, in mention- 
ing briefly this afternoon our quest for peace and 
friendship in freedom, our common concern for 
reducing the burden of armaments, the need for 
development capital, and the benefits that may be 
derived from common planning, I have merely 
touched on several elements involved in our hopes 
for a better world for the future. What we do, or 
fail to do, will have its maximum impact on the 
lives of our children and grandchildren. The 
future is the domain of youth. More than ever be- 
fore our young people, living in a world of inter- 
dependence and rapid communication, must pos- 
sess technical competence. They must develop 
intercultural understanding, possess high spiritual 
values and integrity, be imbued with a passion for 
cooperation, and be devoted to building societies 
in freedom, that yield benefits to all. Only then 
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will they be able to use effectively all of their ma- 
terial resources, including capital. Hence we now 
have the obligation to expand educational oppor- 
tunities in each of our countries and provide for 
the maximum exchanges of students, teachers, and 
others. We must provide an environment which 
convinces our youth that only in a democratic 
society can there be the intellectual freedom they 
cherish, that there is no shortcut to a richer life, 
and that the path they must follow will demand 
courage and a deep and abiding faith in humanity. 

These are values which for generations have 
been held dear in Chile, as they have been in my 
country. I trust that our sons and daughters will 
in the future give them even deeper meaning. 
From my visit to Chile and her neighbors I shall 
take back renewed faith in the lofty aspirations 
of free people and renewed courage to face the 
tasks during the time which remains to me as 
President of my country. 

From my heart I thank you for the honor you 
have done me in inviting me to be with you today 
and for the cordial welcome you have given me. 

I thank you. 


JOINT STATEMENT, SANTIAGO, MARCH 1 


White House (Santiago) press release dated March 1 

The Presidents of the United States of Ameri- 
ca and of Chile, Messrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Jorge Alessandri, on the occasion of the visit 
to Santiago of President Eisenhower, from 
February 29 to March 2, 1960, exchanged views 
on various matters of common interest : 

The Presidents discussed the collaboration of 
Chile and the United States of America in inter- 
national organizations with a view to the realiza- 
tion of the common principles which guide the 
foreign policies of both countries. 

In particular they exchanged ideas regarding 
the principal affairs of the world situation and, 
moreover, concerning measures which would make 
possible the strengthening of the inter-American 
system in accordance with the Declaration of San- 
tiago, which was unanimously approved at the 
Fifth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, held in August 1959. 





*¥or text, see ibid. 
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They reaffirmed the urgency of seeking solutions 
for the problems of economic development and of 
improving living standards in America. They 
likewise reiterated that the inter-American system 
should be based on respect for human rights, the 
effective exercise of democracy, and non-interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of other States. 

Economic matters of common interest, particu- 
larly those of hemispheric scope comprehended in 
Operation Pan America, were also discussed. 
Similarly, special attention was given to the 
armaments problem in the continent and to Chile’s 
initiative in proposing that the nations of the 
Americas give their urgent consideration to this 
matter, with the objective of reaching an appro- 
priate equilibrium within a general policy of 
limitation on arms purchases. 

The financing of economic development, both 
public and private, was also discussed, as was the 
formation of various regional trade zones, both in 
Europe and the Americas, and their possible 
effects on the economies of this hemisphere. 

Finally, programs of cultural collaboration were 
reviewed, with emphasis on the importance of dis- 
seminating scientific and technical knowledge. 


ADDRESS TO URUGUAYAN CONGRESS, MONTE- 

VIDEO, MARCH 2 

White House (Montevideo) press release dated March 2 (as de- 
livered text) 

Before I give to you my communications, the 
thoughts that I have wanted to say to you, I want 
to express something of my feelings concerning 
the welcome that has been given me by Monte- 
video—all the way along the beaches, through 
the streets with their majestic buildings, and by 
a people that seemed to be expressing the utmost 
in friendship. 

My only regret is that every member in every 
dwelling in the farms and cities of my country 
could not have seen this day, because they would 
have realized that this people was trying to say, 
“We are with you in believing in freedom, in our 
dedication to liberty ; and because we are so joined 
with you, we send across these oceans to you from 
North America our very best wishes.” 

I deem it a high honor to address you, the demo- 
cratically elected representatives of the people of 
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Uruguay. I bring you from my people and my 
Government earnest expressions of friendship and 
good will. 

The United States shares with Uruguay an 
abiding desire to live in freedom, human dignity, 
and peace with justice. 

The great wonder of history is that leaders— 
knowing that peoples everywhere, regardless of 
economic station, race, or creed, possess a burning 
desire to achieve these values—still have been un- 
able to prevent the world from becoming tragically 
divided by mistrust, threat, and even overt 
hostility. 

In our time the destructive power available for 
misuse is awesome. We now have reached the 
point in human progress where the choice before 
us is mutual annihilation or abiding cooperation in 
the construction of the peace that lives as a cher- 
ished dream in the hearts of people everywhere. 


Principles Motivating U.S. Aid 


At this fateful time the people of the United 
States find themselves carrying unbelievably 
heavy burdens. They do this not just in their 
own interest but for the benefit of all who cherish 
freedom, all who believe that human affairs should 
be managed in harmony with basic moral law. 
They do this for all who are deeply convinced that 
peoples have the inalienable right to live in peace, 
with their creative energies devoted exclusively to 
building the social, cultural, and economic institu- 
tions consonant with their own desires. 

My country makes these sacrifices with no avari- 
cious end in view. The United States does not 
covet a single acre of land that belongs to another. 
We do not wish to control or dictate to another 
government. We do not desire to impose our con- 
cepts of political, cultural, or economic life upon 
either the largest or the smallest, the strongest or 
the weakest, of the nations of the earth. 

We believe that the people of every nation are 
endowed with the right of free choice and that 
the most sacred obligation of the world com- 
munity is to guarantee such choice to all. 

Need I document these assertions? The Phil- 
ippines today are independent—by their own 
choice. Alaska and Hawaii are now, proudly, 
equal partners in our federated, democratic enter- 
prise—by their own choice. Puerto Rico is a 
Commonwealth within the United States system— 
by its own choice. After World War I, World 
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War II, and the Korean war, the United States 
did not in any way enrich itself at another’s ex- 
pense—even from former enemies. 

Indeed, it did the opposite. We offered sub- 
stantive help to others, first for reconstruction and 
then, because of thundering threats, for the crea- 
tion of a cooperative defense system to protect the 
free world from deliberate attack or the miscal- 
culation of arrogance. 


Benefits to Latin America of U.S. Programs 


I am aware of the feeling of many people in 
Latin America that the United States, while giv- 
ing bounteously for postwar reconstruction and 
mutual security, has been less generous with our 
good neighbors of this hemisphere. I am the first 
to acknowledge the fallibility of nations and 
leaders, even those with the best intentions. But 
Task you and all our good friends of the Americas 
to consider this: 

The aid we gave to Europe after the Great War 
helped restore that area as a producer and buyer, 
to the benefit of Latin America as well as to our- 
selves. During the war the trade of Latin Amer- 
ica with the United States increased sixfold and 
has been sustained at a higher level since then. 

The resources we have exported for the con- 
struction of a defense perimeter have been for the 
benefit of all who desire freedom, independence, 
and the right to be unmolested as they work for 
the improved well-being of their people. 

These efforts have required our people to impose 
upon themselves the most burdensome levels of 
taxation in our national history. They have 
caused us to forgo doing as much as we otherwise 
would in some internal projects. They have 
brought difficulties in our international financial 
affairs. 

But—let me emphasize this—the assistance flow- 
ing to Latin America from the United States, in 
the form of private and public loans and tech- 
nical aid, has been higher in recent years than ever 
before. Indeed, I wonder if many realize the ex- 
tent, both in mass and beneficial effect, of the 
capital going into Latin American enterprises 
from United States sources. 

In the last fiscal year, for example, the private 
and public funds made available in Latin America 
from the United States and its companies ap- 
proximated $1 billion; and it is difficult to set 
a figure representing the subsidiary benefits 
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brought about by the creation of new jobs, new 
markets, and new enterprises. 

Yes, while we have known holocausts of anxiety, 
suffering, and great human tragedy three times 
in this century, we have not turned inward to in- 
dulge in self-pity. We have willingly extended 
the hand of friendship and cooperation, and in 
this process we have attached no greater impor- 
tance to solid, abiding partnerships with any 
area than we have with those of the American 
Republics. 

Of course we face vexatious problems requiring 
constant attention. We have them. You do. 
As for our bilateral problems the record clearly 
reveals that they have been susceptible of solution 
when the healing balm of understanding has been 
applied. 

I am keenly aware that all of Latin America— 
and Uruguay is no exception—is plagued by the 
fluctuation of raw commodity prices. Latin 
America has need for industrialization, diversi- 
fication, education, health facilities, and capital to 
speed development. 


Progress Through Cooperation 

Progress in any nation is and must be largely 
the task of its own people, institutions, and leaders. 
But the United States stands ready to help in any 
way it soundly can, within the framework of our 
world responsibilities and the limits of our re- 
sources. Further, we work for the time—not dis- 
tant I hope—when all the nations of the world in 
attaining greater prosperity will progressively 
share in programs of assistance to less developed 
countries, 

Indeed, I would go further. I believe it is the 
duty of every nation, no matter how large or 
small, how weak or strong, to contribute to the 
well-being of the world community of free men. 
For a time, perhaps, some can supply only certain 
skills, or personnel, or spiritual support. The im- 
portant consideration is that we should all accept 
& common sense of responsibility for our common 
destiny. 

I am sure you hold the concept, as we do, that 
every human being, given an opportunity to do so, 
will make his contribution to the general welfare. 
You must feel, as we surely do, that hunger and 
privation must be eliminated from the earth by 
the cooperative effort of peoples and of govern- 
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ments of good will. We are certain, as you must 
be, that the cooperative effort of free-working men 
and women, dedicated to and living under demo- 
cratic principles, can outproduce the regimented 
working force of any nation suffering under dic- 
tatorial control. 

Nations must constantly explore new opportuni- 
ties to be helpful to one another. Who would 
have thought a few years ago that six nations of 
Europe would now be joined in a common effort 
to enlarge trade opportunities, to lower produc- 
tion costs, and thus to improve living standards? 
Or that seven other nations would develop a loose 
confederation for cooperation with those six? 

Yet these developments are under way. They 
can contribute to the growth of the free world, 
provided of course that both blocs operate with 
due regard for the interests of other countries. 

Here in Montevideo last month you were host 
to a meeting of the representatives of eight na- 
tions, at which was taken an important formal 
step toward the creation of a Common Market in 
which Uruguay would be a participant. You are 
dealing here with the possibility of widening each 
nation’s markets in such a way that you increase 
the efficiency of many industries and thus greatly 
enhance the opportunity to obtain credits to 
hasten development. I congratulate you. 


Basis of U.S.-Uruguayan Understanding 


The beginning point of all cooperation—between 
individuals, or between groups within a single 
society, or between nations—is genuine human 
understanding. 

The conclusion within the next few days of a 
Fulbright agreement between Uruguay and the 
United States for the exchange of students and 
professors is an important step in this direction. 

Surely we of Uruguay and the United States 
should not fail in developing the knowledge about 
one another, and the abiding understanding, on 
which dependable cooperation may be based. I 
know you respect our democratic processes, our 
system of economic freedom, our adherence to 
those cardinal concepts of human dignity and con- 
secrated intelligence which we draw from our 
religious philosophy. 

Certainly we admire you. The people of Uru- 
guay, like the people of the United States, came 
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from many different places, but all were guided 
by passionate desires for freedom, justice, and op- 
portunity. Under a great leader, José Artigas, 
you struggled for independence, even as we did 
under George Washington. And then you set to 
work. 

We have watched the development of demo- 
cratic institutions in Uruguay with unbounded 
admiration. We have been impressed with your 
individualism—with the development of the flam- 
ing spirit of liberty, justice, and self-discipline in 
the citizens of Uruguay. And we have applauded 
your successes as you have battled against human 
want, without sacrifice of human liberty. 

It is no wonder that, in a world in which mil- 
lions have been subjected to the philosophy and 
fetters of vicious tyranny, we feel a deep spiritual 
relationship to you. 

We have worked well together in helping build 
the most influential regional organization on 
earth, the Organization of American States, in 
helping make the United Nations an instrument 
of true promise for international cooperation, and 
in seeking the solution to the problem of trans- 
cendent importance: peace, with justice, in 
freedom. 

Controlled, universal disarmament is now im- 
perative. The billions now living demand it. 
That we can make it our children’s inheritance is 
our fondest hope. The United States is deeply 
committed to a ceaseless search for genuine dis- 
armament, with guarantees that remove suspicions 
and fears. 

Nearly 7 years ago I said what I now repledge: ° 
The United States “is ready to ask its people to 
join with all nations in devoting a substantial per- 
centage of its savings achieved by disarmament to 
a fund for world aid and reconstruction.” 

Members of the Congress, I thank you pro- 
foundly for the honor of meeting with you, for 


*For an address by President Eisenhower before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors on Apr. 16, 1953, 
see ibid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
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your generous hospitality, and for the friendly 
greetings of the Uruguayan people whom you 
represent. May God favor you in your efforts to 
promote the interests of your people in freedom 
and inspire you to still greater effort in our com- 
mon struggle to achieve a world which lives in 
harmony under moral law. 


JOINT DECLARATION, MONTEVIDEO, MARCH 3 


White House (Montevideo) press release dated March 3 


The National Council of Government of the 
Oriental Republic of Uruguay and the President 
of the United States of America have agreed to 
make the following declaration defining the basic 
principles which, in each of their countries, gov- 
ern the international relations of their respective 
peoples and inspire the ideal of freedom which 
binds them: 

1. The sacred respect for human rights and 
dignity, the strengthening of their democratic in- 
stitutions and the repudiation of all manner of 
anti-democratic actions or penetration; 

2. The wide and growing acceptance of these 
same principles throughout the Americas in 
accordance with juridical standards freely ac- 
cepted by the participating states, and, therefore, 
in strict compliance with the principles of non- 
intervention ; 

3. The most sincere and wholehearted support 
of institutions and organizations for international 
cooperation which promote both universally and 
regionally, in accordance with the rules of inter- 
national law, the consolidation of peace, the 
strengthening of international security and the 
parallel economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment of the American nations, as well as the rest 
of the world. 

4. Both countries will endeavor to increase 
their economic, social and cultural cooperation 
directly and through international organizations. 

5. This declaration shall be known as the 
Declaration of Montevideo. 
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Secretary Herter’s News Conference of March 9 


Press release 110 dated March 9 


Secretary Herter: I should like to begin this 
morning with a few remarks in regard to the re- 
cent trip to four nations in South America. The 
President reported last night to the Nation over 
the radio and TV and covered most of the essen- 
tial matters in connection with that trip. But I 
do want to add my own comments because I think 
they have some significance and fall in the cate- 
gory on which the President himself didn’t wish to 
comment. 

The reception that he received in every one of 
the capitals that he visited and the other cities 
that he visited in those four countries was a truly 
remarkable thing. It was a very great personal 
tribute as well as a tribute to the United States. 
Many of you who have traveled with him can 
recognize the amazing magnetic qualities that he 
has when he stands up in his car and waves to the 
crowds that are assembled on the street—a mag- 
netism which seems to call from the crowds a type 
of enthusiasm which he himself reflects in the 
warmth of his response to the crowd. It is a two- 
way activity that is very extraordinary. And 
those of us who followed some distance behind the 
President himself could see the real warmth and 
happiness on the faces of the people who felt that 
he had really greeted them personally as he went 
along. 

The size of the crowds, of course, was enormous, 
and I had the feeling that, not alone from the 
point of view of our relations with the peoples of 
those countries but also from the point of view of 
the impression that the people’s attitude toward 
the President made on the government officials, 
the trip was an unqualified success. 

I say that because of course the President can’t 
talk about his own personal popularity, but to me 


* See p. 471. 
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it was a very extraordinary outpouring and a very 
gratifying demonstration not only of warmth for 
the United States but of personal appreciation of 
his efforts in making the visit and an acceptance 
of a very unusual personality. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there seem to be some doubts 
in Latin American quarters on how long that im- 
pression should last unless it is followed with 
some complete policy measures, increasing eco- 
nomic aid, and perhaps also responding to Presi- 
dent Kubitschek’s demand of consulting more 
closely with Latin America in formulating over- 
all Western policy. I wonder if you could com- 
ment on that. 


A. Yes. I think there will be a followup in- 
evitably. As you know, the capital of the Export- 
Import Bank has been increased very consider- 
ably. The new Inter-American Bank has been 
created and is in the process of organization, and 
it will of course be an instrument of very great 
importance. The discussions that Mr. Kubitschek 
is anxious to have take place, not only in the Or- 
ganization of American States but in bilateral 
talks, we have agreed to, we are anxious to proceed 
with, and I think we have worked out the 
mechanism by which that will be done. I think 
that there will be a followup. I think that, as the 
President said last night, we realize fully the need 
of capital, both private and public, in the develop- 
ment of Latin America, and we are very much 
aware of the desirability of moving as fast as it 
is possible in assisting the nations of Latin Amer- 
ica to develop themselves. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on his recent trip to the Far 
East, Mr. Khrushchev said that if the Western 
Powers did not come to some agreement with him 
on Berlin at some point he would have to go ahead 
with a separate treaty for East Germany. He 
also said when he got home from that trip that he 
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thought it was time for everybody to avoid doing 
or saying anything which might impair the pros- 
pect for agreement at a summit conference. I 
wondered how you assessed these matters and 
what the United States attitude is toward this ap- 
proach period before the summit. 

A. Well, there are two separate thoughts to the 
question you have asked, as I see it. The first has 
to do with Khrushchev’s statement that was made 
in Indonesia. Whether or not that constituted a 
violation of the agreement made at Camp David 
and confirmed in the exchange of statements im- 
mediately after Camp David with respect to there 
being no time limit on negotiations with respect to 
Berlin and the German question, it is our own im- 
pression—and we have studied that statement very 
carefully—that there is no time element involved. 
The statement made in Indonesia is similar to 
statements that Mr. Khrushchev has made in other 
places before he took that trip in which he has in- 
dicated that, if no progress is made, there will 
come a time when he will be forced to a separate 
peace treaty with East Germany. That is not at 
variance necessarily with the earlier agreement. 
But we cannot see that he has put an ultimatum 
date, a specific date, on that statement. 

With respect to the second part of your ques- 
tion, I am not certain whether you are referring 
to any particular incident or not. If you are re- 
ferring to the matter of high-altitude flights, I 
can just say this, that the British, the French, and 
ourselves have always taken the position that we 
have the right to fly at whatever altitude we see 
fit in the corridor, that there has never been any 
restriction agreed upon from the point of view 
of the height. It is true, however, that we have 
this matter constantly under review from the point 
of view of the operational necessity of high 
flights. The most recent review, which was con- 
cluded after the President came back, determined 
that there is no operational necessity at the present 
time. Should that operational necessity arise, we 
are in agreement that we have the absolute right 
to fly at whatever altitudes we see fit. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been reports that 
a decision was made to make those high-altitude 
flights because of the operational efficiency of 
them. Can you say whether there has been a 
change of mind as between operational efficiency 
and. operational necessity? 
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A. No. I think that the two go together, 
And I think that the review, as I say, while it was 
in the course of being made and was concluded 
after we got back from South America, deter- 
mined that there was no operational necessity or 
any need of these flights for the sake of efficiency 
at the present time. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, may I ask whether this in 
effect reverses a decision reported about 10 days 
ago referring to a situation about 3 weeks or a 
month ago in which there was supposed to have 
been a decision made to conduct such flights at 
an early date? 


A. No such decision was made. 


Relations With Cuba 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us whether the 
administration has been considering the possibil- 
ity of breaking off diplomatic relations with 
Cuba? And could you tell us what extremities 
might have to prevail to precipitate such action? 


A. No. We have given no consideration to break- 
ing off diplomatic relations with Cuba. Circum- 
stances might arise—and I don’t want to specify 
what they are—which would require us to break 
off such relations. I hope those circumstances 
will never arise. We, as you know, have been 
hopeful throughout that the atmosphere of our 
relationship with Cuba would allow us to settle 
through diplomatic means such differences as we 
may have with Cuba. 

The most recent unfortunate statement of Mr. 
Castro’s, to which I referred the day before yester- 
day [March 7] with the Cuban Chargé d’A ffaires, 
unhappily tried to turn the very real grief that 
the Cuban people have and that we have over that 
hideous explosion in Habana Harbor to animos- 
ity against the United States. We felt that that 
was a very unfortunate thing. As you know, I 
spoke quite severely to the Cuban Chargé on this 
matter. The Cuban Government is clearly taking 
the point of view that they resent the language 
that I used. I notified the Cuban Chargé that 
we would be sending a formal note on the subject, 
which will undoubtedly go out before the end of 
this week. 





Q. Mr. Secretary, do you agree with the Cuban 
assertion that some of the language that you used 
in talking with the Chargé was insulting in any 
way ? 
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A. No. It was not insulting at all. The lan- 
guage was very carefully chosen, and I thought 
it was not insulting in any way, but it fairly re- 
flected the views I held with respect to the occa- 
sion of the burial of these victims being used to 
arouse animosity against the United States. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, going back to the previous 
question on the Berlin problem and flights, I think 
the question was phrased, had we changed our 
decision to send flights in—something to that 
effect. What I would like to know is whether we 
had decided earlier, within the last month, not to 
send flights but to inform the Soviet authorities 
again with a restatement of our feeling about this 
problem and our rights, and was that decision 
changed? 

A. No decision had been reached on that. We 
have discussed the matter from time to time with 
the French and the British, and we have been in 
complete agreement on the matter. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the Cuban matter, the 
Cuban reaction was that your language to the 
Chargé was couched in terms of the personality 
of Premier Castro, and I believe their note re- 
quested that this not be done in the future. Wall 
this have any effect on your future dealings with 
the Cubans? 


A. Well, it was inevitable that I should com- 
ment on Mr. Castro’s speech, because that was 
the occasion for my calling the Chargé in. It was 
Mr. Castro who had utilized this occasion, to my 
mind very unfortunately, to try to engender ani- 
mosity against us, and even more than that to 
point the finger at us as being responsible for the 
explosion. Obviously in talking about that I 
could only refer to Mr. Castro’s speech and char- 
acterize it as I did. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how do you see the prospects 
for an agreed Allied position by the opening of 
the disarmament talks next week in Paris? 


A. I am very hopeful that there will be an 
agreed position. There have been reports to the 
effect that there were some differences between 
ourselves, shall I say, and the French in this mat- 
ter. They have been largely a matter of degree 
and emphasis, and I am hoping that those mat- 
ters will be straightened out in the talks that are 
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taking place in Paris at the moment, and I am 
very hopeful that they will be. 


Q. Could you tell us what issues are involved? 


A. No, I would rather not get into the question 
of the issues involved. If they are satisfactorily 
resolved, we will have a united front. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you regard it as a little 
unusual that the envoys of 10 Arab nations should 
have registered a complaint about the visit of 
Premier Ben-Gurion here? 


A. Well, I don’t know how to comment on that. 
Of course, they had a perfect right to do it if they 
saw fit to do it. 

The question of their visit here raises the whole 
unhappy relationship between Israel and the Arab 
states. And, as you know, we have hoped for a 
long period of time that we would be in a position 
to do what we could to ameliorate that situation, 
and I certainly don’t want to say anything that 
might make it worse. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on Cuba, what advice is the 
Department giving American corporations that 
are now saying they are going to have to pull out 
of Cuba, that they can’t operate down there any 
more? And, also, similarly, what advice is the 
Department giving to American firms that are not © 
getting paid for goods shipped to Cuba prior to 
September 15? 


A. In general, the advice that has been given is 
that, since the troubles that they are having are 
due to internal factors controlled by the Cubans, 
they should exercise such legal remedies as are 
available to them. If they can get no satisfaction 
through the exercise of legal remedies, they should 
then come to us and, where we feel that they have 
not been given an opportunity to exercise those 
rights, we will take up their cases. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in your luncheon meeting 
with Mr. Hammarskjold, what progress did he 
report with respect to his negotiations to end the 
continuing blockade in the Suez against Israel's 
ships and ships of other nations carrying Israel’s 
goods? 


A. That was a matter that was not discussed. 
Q. It was not discussed at all? 
A. No, not at all. 
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Q. Do you have anything new to report on prog- 
ress being made in this respect ? 

A. No. We had a long discussion, but the 
principal matters that we discussed did not in- 
volve that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, a few moments ago when you 
referred to this C-130 business you referred to 
consultations or discussions with the British on 
that. Did you mean to exclude the French from 
those consultations, and, if so, why? 


A. No. It was my impression that I had said 
both the English and the French. Because, 
throughout, these have been tripartite discussions. 


Q. And West Germany? 


A. No, not necessarily the West Germans, be- 
cause this is primarily a responsibility of the three 
nations. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, while you were away in Latin 
America there were a good many stories written 
to the effect that the Americans, the British, and 
the French had reviewed the question of high- 
level flights and had decided that it would be de- 
sirable to reintroduce them at this time and that 
the Soviets were going to be notified one way or 
another. Now, is what you are saying is that all 
these stories are incorrect and there had never been 
such a review or decision? 


A. I am saying that no such decision had ever 
been reached. 


Treaty With Japan 

Q. Mr. Secretary, as I am sure you know, in 
Japan these days there is a great deal of intense 
controversy about the new treaty which you signed 
in January here? Particularly, the controversy 
centers on the challenge that this treaty and the 
American bases there would expose Japan to a 
greater risk of involvement ina war. And also 
that this treaty runs counter to the efforts by the 
United States to reduce tensions. Can you deal 
with those questions now? 


A. I think that the arguments that you have 
raised against the treaty are the ones that are 
being advanced particularly by the Soviet Union 
in its continuing attacks on that treaty and have 
been picked up by some of the opposition to the 
Government in Japan. We do not place any cre- 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 1960, p. 179. 
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dence in those, and I do not think that the 
Japanese Government does. And, in fact, we 
have felt that in the signing of that treaty we 
were signing a treaty of mutual benefit to both 
of us, that its aspects were essentially defensive, 
and that there was no element of increasing ten- 
sions in any respect with regard to the carrying 
out of that treaty. I can only repeat what I 
think I have said previously: that the efforts of 
the Soviet Government to try to either slow down 
or force a rejection of the treaty in Japan are a 
clear violation of the precept of not interfering in 
the affairs of another country. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, as you know, the execution 
date for Caryl Chessman has been set again for 
May 2. I was wondering if you heard very 
much about the case when you were in South 
America and if you plan to handle any foreign 
protests yourself, if there are any between now 
and the next one? (Laughter) 


A. In South America I did hear a good deal 
about it. Apparently his writings and his case 
have stirred up a lot of interest—to me, quite a 
surprising amount of interest—in many countries 
in South America. I didn’t realize how much 
interest there was in it until we were told by 
those who were not alone familiar with the situa- 
tion in the four countries that we visited but in 
other countries as well. It is an interest that I 
think is born out of a feeling against capital pun- 
ishment. I don’t think that the interest is nec- 
essarily confined to any particular group in those 
countries, but it is, again, one of those things 
that have been exploited by those who are anti- 
North American to attempt to put us in a bad 
light. I have no idea, of course, whether there 
will be any further protests from South America 
or from any official organs of South America. If 
there should be, we would forward them in the 
usual routine way. We would probably put a 
clearer disclaimer from the point of view of not 
representing our judgment than the last one. 
(Laughter) 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned coming talks 
with President Kubitschek of Brazil. Our policy 
has been, for the last year and a half, that they 
should go to the International Monetary Fund 
and work out some sort of stabilization agreement 
or anti-inflationary measures before coming to us 
for further loans. Is that still our policy, or 
has there been a change in that policy? 
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A. No. Actually, the problems of Brazil are 
of such magnitude that Brazil will have to work 
out with the various financial agencies the best 
way of handling those matters. The question of 
the determination as to whether the Brazilians 
would take such internal steps as the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund requires is, of course, a 
matter for its own decision. It is something that 
it is pondering, I think, even now. It is still 
having real inflationary problems; and, on the 
other hand, its internal economy has, I think, pro- 
gressed more favorably than had been anticipated 
a year ago. 

Q. You mentioned, sir, the increased funds for 
the Export-Import Bank. Now, many of these 
countries in Latin America are beyond their 
ability to service hard loans any more, and much 
of the DLF’s funds for this coming year, the 
majority at any rate, are earmarked for India 
and Pakistan. Now, are we contemplating ask- 
ing for more contributions to the new Inter- 
American Development Bank, or some special 
arrangements ? 


A. No, not at once. Of course, the Inter- 
American Bank will have to start slowly. It may 
be disappointingly slow. I hope not. The ques- 
tion of more capital for it before it has even begun 
seems a little premature. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it has been suggested that 
in the forthcoming German negotiations Chaneel- 
lor Adenauer has a veto power over any decision 
that we might make there. We have said that 
we would make no agreements with the Soviet 
Union that would not be satisfactory to the people 
of Germany and the people of Berlin. Is this 
not true then, that Adenauer does have veto 
power over our decision regarding Germany? 


A. Again, when you speak about our decision 
over Germany, we don’t pretend to have the sole 
right to make a determination as to what shall be 
done with Germany. This is a matter that we 
have continuously felt was one for consultation 
between the British, the French, the Germans, and 
ourselves as the powers principally responsible 
and principally concerned. 

The question, of course, of an overall peace 
treaty which would settle the East German situa- 
tion would, naturally, affect a great many more 
countries besides. So that in the Berlin situa- 
tion, in which the predominant interests of these 
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four nations reside, we have never taken it unto 
ourselves to say that anyone has necessarily a 
right of veto or that we have a right of veto. 
What we are obviously trying to do is to concert 
our position as best we can, and I think that in 
connection with that the visit of Chancellor 
Adenauer next week may be very significant. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Senator Kennedy yesterday 
won a nice victory in New Hampshire, and he 
told us at the Press Club, and several other times, 
that if elected President he would abandon the 
Quemoy and Matsu Island groups. Now I won- 
dered what you think about that, sir, and if you 
think that is a violation of the traditional Ameri- 
can theory that politics should stop at the 
waterline. 


A. I would rather not get into any altercation 
with Senator Kennedy at this time. I can only 
say this: that the determination regarding those 
islands is left in the hands of the President of 
the United States today. It is he who determines 
whether or not the security of those islands is 
tied in with the security of Formosa, on which 
we have a treaty agreement. And I would as- 
sume that if Senator Kennedy became President 
of the United States he would have exactly that 
same discretionary power. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in Latin America the admin- 
istration is confronted with two vividly, if not 
violently, contrasting situations. You spoke of 
the President’s triumph on his tour, and we are 
now faced with the crisis of relations with Cuba. 
Has any consideration been given to the possi- 
bility of turning the President’s magnetism di- 
rectly on Mr. Castro—(Laughter)—either 
through a message or through a visit to one capi- 
tal or the other? And as a corollary to that 
question, what did you find in South America to 
be the sentiment of our Latin American friends 
regarding the Castro regime? 


A. With respect to the first, this is a matter 
which, as far as I know, has not been under active 
discussion. With regard to the second, I think 
we found a considerable unanimity of feeling, of 
very real anxiety, with respect to the direction 
in which the Castro regime is heading. There 
was, I think, real appreciation of the patience 
with which we have dealt with the situation and 
still a very strong feeling about nonintervention, 
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the principle that is naturally of such sensitivity 
in the whole of Latin America. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to take an- 
other crack at the Berlin flights question; If no 
decision or consideration had been given to re- 
suming flights above 10,000 feet, why was it nec- 
essary, after the President returned, to make a 
decision that they were not now operationally 
necessary ? 

A. It was not necessary to make a decision, 
but the decision was one that was pending. The 
review was underway before the President got 
back, was brought to him, and he made the 
decision. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us whether there 
is likely to be any important change in Russian- 
American relations as a result of the note 
the President received yesterday from Mr. 
Khrushchev? 

A. No, I can’t comment on that. Any comment 
on that note will have to come from the White 
House. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you have talked about Mr. 
Khrushchev’s comments in Indonesia and have 
said that we have concluded that there was no 
ultimatum aspect. What do you think about the 
tone of his utterances and his repeated references 
to the necessity of signing a separate peace treaty 
with East Germany, unless some sort of solution 
is forthcoming in a—fairly early? 

A. Well, this tone that you speak of was not 
apparent for the first time in Indonesia. He had 
made a number of statements of the same kind be- 
fore he took this trip. How much they are for 
internal consumption, how much they are intended 
to put us on notice that this is going to be the prin- 
cipal matter which he will want to discuss at the 
summit, is hard to tell. Whether this is a tactical 
move or whether this is something that he is going 
to press and try to press to a conclusion at the 
summit, we don’t know. 


Meeting Latin American Development Needs 

Q. Mr. Secretary, one continuous theme that 
seems to have permeated the conversations and 
the public statements with the President in Latin 
America was the real effort by the Latin Ameri- 
can leaders to dramatize to the United States that 
there are two fundamental ideologies struggling 
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to capture the public imagination in Latin Ameri- 
ca—who can meet the needs for development 
more quickly. And this, in turn, seems to have 
stirred some expectation that we would have a— 
rather a whole series of new ideas, of new policies 
for the area. Now, some people felt that the 
President’s statement yesterday—the most dra- 
matic thing was apparently a crash program for 
people here to learn Spanish. Was there any addi- 
tional—is there some fundamental change that we 
are contemplating besides that? 

A. I wouldn’t say there was any fundamental 
change. And let’s not forget that over the last 10 
years a great deal of American assistance has 
gone into Latin America. More is needed. It’s 
a question of degree, It’s a question of priorities. 
It’s a question of determining where such aid as 
we can give, or other nations can give, can be 
most effectively used. Those are things that we 
have got under very active consideration. I would 
say that, if nothing else, this whole trip has been 
very helpful in our overall awareness of the ur- 
gency of the problem as it has been presented to 
us not only in other nations of the world but also 
in the Latin American area. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, if I may refer once more to 
this much-discussed matter: I gather from what 
you say about the Berlin flights that what the 
President decided against yesterday was any im- 
mediate flight plan at a high level between West 
Berlin and West Germany. And I wanted to ask 
you whether it is unlikely now that any such 
flights would be undertaken before the summit 
conference. 

A. I don’t think it has any direct relation to 
the summit conference at all. I think that this 
was determined entirely on the question of opera- 
tional needs as of now. If those operational needs 
should change, we would feel entirely free to move 
ahead. 

Q. Well, I asked the question that way, sir, be- 
cause you mentioned the subject in response to the 
first question I asked, which had to do with Mr. 
Khrushchev’s suggestion that nobody should do 
anything to upset prospects for an agreement. 

A. Well, I was merely speculating that this was 
what you were inquiring about. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, how much longer do the 
American people have to take Castro harangues 
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without doing anything more positive about it, 
except to say that the charges are not true? Is 
there anything more definite that we can do ex- 
cept deny his charges? 


A. Well, as you know, the President has said 
that we are not going to take economic counter- 
measures. The Sugar Act will be up before the 
Congress. It will have to be renewed in some form 
or other before the end of the congressional ses- 
sion. Whether or not the members of the Congress 
will have ideas on this subject themselves, or not, 
I can’t speculate. I can’t tell what they are likely 
to do. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there is a report today from 
Paris that there was a postwar agreement, as yet 
undisclosed, among the United States, France, and 
Britain, agreeing on world strategy, and that this 
agreement led to a series of meetings at which our 
representative was General Ridgway, and even- 
tually this process led to the formation of NATO. 

Now, the French have for a long time been 
pressing for this approach to world affairs, that is, 
three-power agreement on their policy around the 
world, and I wondered whether there has been any 
reconsideration of the United States position on 
this matter in view of President de Gaulle’s 
coming visit, at which the question is likely to be 
raised again. 

A. No. I don’t think there has been any change 
in our position. From time to time we have had 
talks with the British and French about many 
matters. Those have been of an informal nature. 
They are not institutionalized in any way. But 
those will undoubtedly continue in the future. 


Nuclear-Test Negotiations 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you give us a progress 
report on the nuclear-test negotiations in Geneva? 


A. Well, as of the present moment we are still 
waiting for a specific answer from the Russians to 
our latest proposal, which they have not given 
us. The matter has stalled to a considerable ex- 
tent on this question of quotas. We have agreed 
to their criteria, which were very different from 
those before—the proposal that we made. Their 
criteria now are that any event of any kind which 
is registered by seismology could be subject to 
inspection. But they will not say that they are 
willing to relate the number of inspections that 
take place to the number of such events that 
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might be recorded. Because, as you go down into 
the lower tremors, of course, there are a great 
many more such tremors recorded, and obviously, 
if one were going to try to determine whether or 
not they were of a natural nature or an artificial 
explosion, you would have to have a great many 
more inspections. Weare still stuck on that point. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does it appear to you, sir, 
that Mr. Castro and others in the Cuban Govern- 
ment are deliberately kicking us in the teeth in the 
hope of forcing us into a policy of reprisals? 

A. Well, it is not my business to try to interpret 
their motives. But the minute things seem to be 
riding along a little more smoothly, they seem to 
go out of their way to make them more difficult. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, among the many heads of 
state coming here in the next few months are 
Chancellor Adenauer, the King and Queen of 
Nepal, President and Mrs. Charles de Gaulle of 
France, and the King and Queen of Thailand. 
Is the State Department, in assisting in the press 
arrangements, arranging them so that all accred- 
ited reporters, regardless of sex—(Laughter)— 
may be able to cover the functions that presumably 
are press-sponsored ? 

A. The answer to that question I will leave to 
my friend, Mr. Berding, right here. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, what changes do you favor in 
the Sugar Act? 

A. I would rather not comment on that at the 
present time. The administration position has 
not been firmed up. As soon as it is and we send 
our reports up to the Congress, you will know 
what it is. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 


Foreign Ministers To Meet 
at Washington in April 
Press release 116 dated March 11 

As part of the continuing preparations among 
the Western Powers for the May conference of 
heads of government, arrangements have been 
made for a series of meetings of foreign ministers 
to take place at Washington between April 12 and 
14. 

Invitations from the U.S. Government to attend 
these meetings have been accepted by the Foreign 
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Ministers of Canada, France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom. 
NATO Secretary General Paul-Henri Spaak 
has also been invited and is expected to attend. 

The composition of the various meetings will 
vary in accordance with the subjects for discus- 
sion and will follow the general pattern which has 
been established for the preparatory working 
groups that have been meeting here at Washing- 
ton, at Paris, and at London. The Foreign Min- 
isters of Canada, France, Italy, the United King- 
dom, and the United States will meet to discuss 
the subject of disarmament. The Foreign Min- 
isters of France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States will discuss the problem of Germany, in- 
cluding Berlin. The Foreign Ministers of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States, and 
the Secretary General of NATO will discuss East- 
West relations. The Foreign Ministers of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States will 
discuss tactical and procedural questions relating 
to the summit meeting. 

The exact schedule of the meetings will be an- 
nounced later when final arrangements have been 


made. 


Thomas Masaryk Honored 
as “‘Champion of Liberty”’ 


Remarks by Under Secretary Merchant? 


I am pleased to be here today to share in pay- 
ing homage to Thomas Masaryk. In honoring 
him as a champion of liberty, we also mark our 
dedication to the principles by which he lived and 


*Made at a ceremony dedicating the Thomas Masaryk 
“Champion of Liberty” postage stamp at Washington, 
D.C., on Mar. 7 (press release 108). 
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which he translated into action in his own coun- 
try—principles of freedom and human dignity 
which are fundamental in American society and 
which motivate us in our international relations. 

In paying tribute to President Masaryk we 
honor both the father of Czechoslovakia and the 
social philosopher who looked at life and society 
from a deeply moral point of view. His strong 
convictions as to the democratic and moral basis 
of the state helped to shape the free Czechoslo- 
vakia that played so influential a role in European 
affairs. He expressed these convictions when he 
said that “no State, no society, can be managed 
without general recognition of the ethical bases 
of the State and of politics; and no State can long 
stand if it infringes the broad rules of human 
morality.” 

Interested in American history and institutions, 
Masaryk was impressed by the Jeffersonian phi- 
losophy of democratic federalism—represented in 
the voluntary association of free people. Con- 
cerned with the freedom of Czechoslovakia and 
her neighbors, Masaryk was outspoken in his ad- 
vocacy of freedom and self-determination for 
these peooples. 

It is fitting that we today refer to these prin- 
ciples, to which the United States has given—and 
continues to give—its full support. In cham- 
pioning the aspirations of these European nations 
for independence almost half a century ago, the 
United States respected their right to establish 
by their own free choice the government and insti- 
tutions which best satisfied their needs as they 
saw them. Today we continue to support the 
right of these peoples to institutions of their own 
free determination. It is an article of American 
faith that, in the spirit of Thomas Masaryk, free 
men remain dedicated to the search for freedom 
and human dignity for all mankind until these 
high goals are realized. 
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Economic Assistance in United States Foreign Policy 


by Charles E. Bohlen 
Special Assistant to the Secretary * 


When I was asked to speak to you on certain 
aspects of our foreign aid programs, I really 
wondered whether I was qualified to speak to you 
on this subject. It has not been within the limits 
of my specific experience in the American Foreign 
Service, and I am therefore not competent to dis- 
cuss with you the complexities of this very large 
subject, the vast variety of our present aid pro- 
grams through the world, or the particular prob- 
lems of administration and execution which are 
involved. However, since mutual security pro- 
grams, as foreign aid is termed in Washington, 
are indeed an integral and continuing part of our 
general foreign policy, I thought I would speak 
to you today not on the actual facts and figures of 
the programs themselves but rather on the origin 
of these programs from a historical point of view 
and their effect in broad terms on our foreign 
policy and its conduct. In so doing I shall keep 
the use of figures to a minimum. 

In discussing the history of assistance to foreign 
countries and its development as an integral part 
of our relations with friendly countries abroad, it 
should be emphasized that this is a comparatively 
new venture in relations between nations. Prior 
to World War II, with the exception of wartime 
loans, certain emergencies, and a modest amount 
of foreign lending by the Export-Import Bank 
established in 1934, government-to-government 
assistance was virtually unknown. To grasp 
what has happened to the United States position 
in the world in the last generation, I might men- 
tion that, at the time I joined the Foreign Service 
in 1929, the budget of the State Department for 


* Address made before the Greater Philadelphia Area 
Committee for UNICEF at Philadelphia, Pa., on Mar. 7 
(press release 106). 
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that year wus $14.5 million. This appropriation 
was not only for the administrative expenses of 
the Department of State, including salaries of its 
employees in Washinetor and abroad, but also in- 
cluded the U.S. contributicn to existing interna- 
tional organizations such as the U.S.—-Mexican 
boundary committee, the Pan American Union, 
and the International Fisheries Commission. The 
State Department budget thus represented, to- 
gether with some small additional appropriations 
from other Government departments, the total 
cost to the U.S. taxpayer of conducting our 
foreign relations. 

Now what is the comparable cost of United 
States foreign relations today, 30 years later? 

For the 1961 fiscal year the Department of State 
budget is $247 million, 17 times greater than in 
1929. But this does not include the cost of our 
foreign military and economic assistance, which is 
embodied in the Mutual Security Program. On 
February 16 the President transmitted to Con- 
gress the administration’s request ? for the Mutual 
Security Program in the 1961 fiscal year of $4.175 
billion. There can be no more dramatic indica- 
tion of the changed role of the United States in 
the world today than in the comparison with the 
figure I gave you earlier for 1929—$14 million— 
and approximately $5 billion. And this of course 
does not take into account that portion of na- 
tional defense which supports our military 
establishments overseas. 

What are the reasons for this vast increase in 
U.S. expenditures in the field of its foreign rela- 
tions which has come about within the span of one 
generation? The basic reason, of course, is that 
the world situation which we face now compared 


? For text, see BULLETIN of Mar. 7, 1960, p. 369. 
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to 30 years ago has undergone its own form of 
revolution. 

I cannot here go into all the vast changes which 
have occurred in the world during that period 
or the immense increase in the role that the United 
States has been called upon to play in these chang- 
ing circumstances. But it is sufficient to say that 
in 1929 the United States lived in a state of virtual 
political isolation from the world. We enjoyed a 
position of greater security than that of any other 
major nation in the world. With friendly neigh- 
bors to the north and south of us we were also 
protected, under the conditions of military capa- 
bilities then prevailing, by the broad expanse of 
two oceans. Furthermore—and this is extremely 
vital to the understanding of what has happened 
in the world—the great democracies of Western 
Europe stood guard on the ramparts on our be- 
half to a greater degree than we perhaps realized 
at the time. In addition, these democracies gov- 
erned and controlled large sections of the world 
in the shadow of whose authority and policing 
functions we in large measure lived. In two 
world wars these countries took the first shock of 
an onslaught antagonistic to the philosophy of 
human society and ideals which we had in com- 
mon and thus afforded this country the priceless 
element of time in which to mobilize our resources, 
both human and material, to join in beating back 
the attack. 

Insofar as the United States is concerned, this 
all changed in a breathtakingly brief period of 
time. We found ourselves catapulted in the space 
of some 15 years from a position of relative se- 
curity, when we could divert our entire energies 
to our own national development and the advance- 
ment of our own society, to a position of responsi- 
bility in the world perhaps unequaled in human 
history. These fundamental changes in the world, 
and in particular our position in it, underlie the 
whole question of foreign aid. Having learned, 
although possibly imperfectly, certain lessons of 
World War I, we approached the entire problem 
of the conflagration which broke out in the world 
in 1939 with a somewhat more understanding 
attitude. 


The Lend-Lease Program 

The beginning of the conceptions which under- 
lie our policies of assistance to foreign countries 
may in part be found in a specific measure adopted 
by the United States before it was a belligerent in 
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World War II. I refer, of course, to lend-lease. 
Although we were not militarily involved in the 
war, lend-lease was nonetheless a clear expression 
of the recognition of the United States Govern- 
ment at that time that our interests were vitally 
and indissolubly bound up with the fate of the 
Western democracies engaged in a struggle with 
the Axis powers. Lend-lease was the forerunner 
of our future aid programs in that it recognized 
that U.S. contributions to the common cause of 
national survival could not be treated merely as 
commercial transactions. 

We had learned after World War I that the at- 
tempt to collect, on a bookkeeping basis, loans ad- 
vanced for the prosecution of a war in a common 
cause was not only morally questionable but also 
economically and politically undesirable. The 
idea of lend-lease, which was subsequently carried 
over into the time when we were an active belliger- 
ent in both the European and Far Eastern 
theaters of war, was predicated on the recognition 
of these simple facts. We have never, therefore, 
sought to collect from any of our former allies 
repayment for the military supplies and equip- 
ment, and indeed for any supplies consumed, dur- 
ing the course of the war itself. Lend-lease 
settlements dealt merely with what is known as 
civilian inventory with due allowance for depre- 
ciation of such items of lend-lease supply as had 
a continuing and real value to the economy of the 
recipient country. Although entirely related to 
the prosecution of the war, nevertheless lend-lease 
itself indicated a keen awareness on the part of the 
United States of the role that it might be called 
upon to play in the postwar world in the field of 
foreign assistance. 

The second phase of this developing program 
of assistance was found in our contribution to take 
care of the immediate human needs of the people 
who had suffered so heavily during the war. For 
the Allied and friendly countries this took the form 
of UNRRA [United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration]. For former enemy coun- 
tries this assistance went under the name of 
GARIOA [Government and Relief in Occupied 
Areas]. It was obvious that the first great task 
of the postwar period of reconstruction and re- 
covery would be to take care of the simple human 
wants of the peoples most afflicted by the ravages 
of the war. This was the essential purpose of 
UNRRA and GARIOA. However, it soon became 
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apparent that the mere alleviation of human suf- 
fering was not sufficient to restore economic health 
and political stability. Measures of a longer term 
and more coordinated nature were clearly 
necessary. 


The Marshall Plan 


It was in response to this need that the United 
States developed the first coherent measure of 
economic recovery, generally known as the Mar- 
shall plan. The aim of this great venture, cer- 
tainly one of the most successful in U.S. post- 
war history, was of course to assist European 
countries which had suffered particularly from 
the war and which wished to retain their inde- 
pendence and their ability to order their own 
affairs. It was heavily influenced, however, by 
one of the central facts of our time. The Soviet 
totalitarian system and the postwar policies of its 
leaders had emerged as a new menace to the powers 
so recently victorious over the Axis coalition. It 
was this visible threat of unchecked Soviet power, 
supported by widespread Communist subversion 
and infiltration, that lent the Marshall plan its 
urgency. 

I might go back here a bit into history and 
describe to you a single event which had a very 
important impact on the thinking of General 
Marshall, then Secretary of State, and therefore 
on the development of this concept of American 
foreign assistance. In Moscow in 1947, toward 
the close of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
meeting, General Marshall paid a courtesy call 
upon Stalin. I accompanied him as his inter- 
preter. We were about to terminate almost 6 
frustrating weeks of discussion of the central 
problems of the postwar settlement in Europe, 
particularly that of German reunification. We 
had encountered during this time Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov’s unquestionable skill in obstruction, 
diversion, and delaying tactics. The conference, 
as you all know, made no progress whatsoever in 
the task of postwar European solutions. During 
this interview Stalin seemed to view with com- 
plete equanimity, and even satisfaction, the pros- 
pect of a Europe continuing to flounder in 
economic disorder and hopelessness. He saw no 
reason for any urgency in the solution of the prob- 
lems put to him by the Western foreign ministers. 
In fact, he very clearly left General Marshall 
with the impression that he welcomed rather than 
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deplored the prospect of a steady deterioration in 
the European situation. It was clear that he 
looked on an enfeebled Europe as nothing but an 
asset to Soviet ambitions. 

Stalin’s cynical attitude toward the problem of 
European recovery made a deep imprint upon the 
mind of General Marshall. I have always be- 
lieved that this meeting in the Kremlin convinced 
General Marshall that some program would have 
to be devised with the utmost urgency if Europe 
were to recover and not to drop like a ripe plum 
into Soviet hands. 

Time does not permit me to outline in any detail 
the various steps which led to the congressional 
adoption of the Marshall plan in 1948. The speech 
of General Marshall at Harvard University on 
June 5, 1947,3 while very short, nevertheless set 
forth most succinctly and clearly the concept of 
this great venture in foreign assistance. 

It is this philosophy of self-help and mutual 
assistance expressed in this speech which has re- 
mained at the heart of all our foreign aid pro- 
grams, whether administered bilaterally or under 
U.N. aegis. 

You all know how brilliantly the Marshall plan 
succeeded in its original objectives and indeed 
far surpassed them. Western Europe has now re- 
gained its economic vitality and political stability. 
Many Western European countries are beginning 
to share with us in increasing measure the burdens 
of economic and financial assistance which the less 
developed parts of the world so urgently need at 
the present time. I think it is safe to say that 
Western Europe, with its enormous productive 
capacity and skills, has been made secure against 
subversive activity and penetration by commu- 
nism. It is sufficient to contemplate what perils 
the United States would have confronted if West- 
ern Europe had passed into the Soviet orbit in the 
immediate postwar period. At the present time 
we continue to give some military assistance to the 
countries of Europe whose economy still does not 
permit them to incur the vast expense of modern 
armaments, but U.S. economic assistance to Eu- 
rope has dwindled almost to the vanishing point. 
The recovery of Western Europe and the Ameri- 
can part therein in a sense brought to a close the 
third period of the development of American 
foreign economic assistance. 


* For text, see ibid., June 15, 1947, p. 1159. 
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Aid to Less Developed Countries 


The fourth period, which we are now in, pri- 
marily relates to the necessity of affording 
economic and financial assistance to the less de- 
veloped countries of the world, as well as to those 
in close proximity to the centers of Communist 
power. In the last few years 21 countries have 
emerged into independent national life, with 6 
more African countries due to assume this status 
in the next year. These are countries which for 
one reason or another have entered the modern 
era at a much lower stage of development than 
that of the advanced industrialized countries of 
the world. It is in the area of these less developed 
countries where very possibly the outcome will be 
determined of the worldwide contest now going 
on between the Soviet concept of the organization 
of society, which we generally and sometimes in- 
adequately describe as communism, and our own 
complex of beliefs. 

Before proceeding to a description of our cur- 
rent aid policies and programs, I should like to 
say a few words concerning the Soviet entry into 
this field. Up to 1954 the Soviet Union had no 
programs of assistance to any parts of the non- 
Soviet world. Her efforts in this direction were 
directed solely toward her economic relations with 
the satellites in Eastern Europe and subsequent 
to 1949 to Communist China. In 1954, however, 
the Soviet Union entered the field of economic as- 
sistance to countries outside of her immediate area 
of control and influence. If, as the popular saying 
goes, imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, 
surely there is no better tribute to the efficacy and 
value of the assistance programs of the United 
States than the fact that the Soviet Union, once 
it was economically able to do so, has emulated our 
policies in this field. Their effort has not been 
inconsiderable and shows every prospect of grow- 
ing. In the period from 1954 to 1959 the Soviets 
committed themselves to a total amount of as- 
sistance, both economic and military, of some $3.2 
billion, of which $2,450 million were in economic 
assistance alone. 

With the exception of a small $17 million credit 
to Turkey, $5 million to Iceland, and $104 million 
and $2 million to Argentina and Brazil respec- 
tively, the entire emphasis of Soviet aid has been 
in the area of so-called “neutral” or “un- 
committed” countries. This distribution of Soviet 
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aid demonstrates its highly political purpose, 
which in the short run at least does not seem to 
be the promotion of an actual Communist take- 
over in those countries so much as to influence 
the foreign policy of these countries, to tie them 
as closely as possible to the Soviet bloc. Soviet 
assistance is not primarily directed toward assist- 
ing in the sound economic development in those 
countries but rather toward influencing the gov- 
ernments’ attitudes toward international affairs, 
in some cases by seeking to engender popular sup- 
port. Not being accountable to its own people, as 
democratic governments are, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has a greater degree of flexibility in the 
handling of its aid programs. Soviet programs 
therefore tend to concentrate on projects which 
have immediate psychological impact rather than 
on those which are sound factors in future 
economic growth. 

But although the tardy entrance of the Soviet 
Union into the aid field makes clear the nature 
of the challenge that faces the West, our efforts to 
promote the development of the less developed 
countries have their own integral justification ir- 
respective of the extent of the Soviet effort. The 
danger to the developing countries is not Soviet 
aid so much as it is the possibility that their own 
growth may lag behind aspirations and that dis- 
content may push extremist leaders to the fore. 
So long as the uncommitted countries are aware 
that the West is willing to provide a timely alter- 
native to dependence on the bloc, they can resist 
any improper pressures that the Soviets may seek 


to apply. 


Aid Programs and Conduct of Foreign Policy 
Assistance programs of one form or another 
and in varying degrees of magnitude have now 
become an organic part of our international re- 
lations. What has been the effect of this major 
new development on the conduct of our foreign 
policy? One of the first results has been to involve 
Congress more directly and intimately in the op- 
eration of our foreign affairs. At the time I 
entered the Foreign Service some 31 years ago, as 
I have already pointed out, the cost to the U.S. 
Government of its relations abroad was minute. 
Congressional interest, therefore, was confined 
merely to the budget of the State Department and, 
as far as the Senate in particular was concerned, 
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to the treaties concluded by the executive branch. 
As a matter of fact it was extremely difficult in 
those days to generate any interest in Congress, 
particularly in the House of Representatives, in 
our foreign relations. 

This has radically changed. Now Congress is 
called upon annually to appropriate vast sums of 
money for the implementation of the assistance 
part of our foreign policy. Its Members quite 
properly have an acute and profound interest in 
the purposes for which these moneys are to be 
appropriated and the manner in which they are to 
be spent for their achievement. No program 
therefore of foreign assistance can have any hope 
of coming into being unless it can engage the 
support of the Congress as representatives of the 
people. Asa result, during the period when these 
programs are being presented to Congress, hardly 
a day goes by in Washington that a senior official 
of either the Defense or State Department does 
not appear to testify before one of these com- 
mittees. The very fact of increased congressional 
responsibility and involvement in the conduct of 
our foreign affairs has greatly increased congres- 
sional interest in the entire subject and has 
radically affected the relationships between the 
executive and legislative branches in the entire 
field of our foreign affairs. 

In addition, the introduction of a large-scale 
foreign assistance program inevitably raises a 
whole host of new problems with the recipient 
country. In the first place, it is never possible to 
meet all the demands or needs of any of the recip- 
ient countries. Secondly, there is a tendency to be 
critical of our allocation of assistance as between 
countries. Certain countries feel that they have 
greater claims than others on the United States. 
Often they feel that they have been “taken for 
granted” or neglected in the quantity of American 
assistance offered to them compared with that 
given to others. This of course is inevitable, but 
I am sure you would agree with me that it would 
be quite impossible to allow our foreign assistance 
programs to be determined on the basis of such 
claims. 

The only criteria that seem to us to be sound for 
the allocation of our aid are those of need, and the 
ability of the recipient effectively to utilize the aid 
given, and above all the relationship of any such 
program to the security and economic health of 
the free world as a whole. To base it on other 
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criteria would involve us in a program of inter- 
national bribery and reward. What we seek is re- 
sults, and while political considerations of course 
play a part in the determination of the allocation 
of our foreign aid, we have not sought to dictate 
to any country how it should conduct its foreign 
or domestic policies. Indeed we have sometimes 
been criticized, particularly in the Far East, for 
the extension of a very large portion of our aid 
to countries which have declared themselves neu- 
tralists. The reason is that it is more important to 
the United States that these countries remain inde- 
pendent, with the right of free choice, than that 
they express particular foreign policy views at 
any given period. 

Foreign aid programs, of course, require trained 
and experienced personnel to carry them out, and 
the requirements of executing our programs have 
caused a great increase in the number of U.S. per- 
sonnel serving overseas. The 6,200 Foreign Serv- 
ice employees of the State Department assigned 
abroad are now matched almost exactly by the 
number of ICA [International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration] employees and U.S. citizens under 
contract assigned to carry out our foreign aid 
programs. At many posts in less developed areas 
ICA personnel far outnumber those of the Foreign 
Service. An increase of this magnitude in the 
number of resident Americans inevitably gives 
rise to new problems and therefore new difficulties 
in the day-to-day conduct of our foreign relations. 


The Mutual Security Program for Fiscal 1961 


To bring this question now more up to date, I 
would like to mention briefly how we envisage the 
application of U.S. aid at the present time. The 
Mutual Security Act for fiscal 1961 asks for a total 
of $4.175 billion divided into $2 billion military 
assistance and the balance for economic aid. 
Under the heading of economic aid is included 
$724 million in defense support, $268 million in 
special assistance, $206 million in technical as- 
sistance, and $700 million for the Development 
Loan Fund. In addition the United States con- 
tinues to be the chief contributor and supporter of 
assistance through the international bodies such as 
the World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, and, of particular interest to this audience, 
the U.N. 

Initially the U.S. Government decided that the 
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bulk of its aid, military and economic, would be 
handled on a bilateral basis. But we have never 
at any time neglected our obligations or support 
of the U.N. or any of its specialized agencies. 
Since its founding in 1945 the United States has 
contributed to the U.N., its specialized agencies, 
and voluntary programs $2.6 billion, of which 
$280 million has gone to the organization in which 
you are particularly interested, UNICEF 
[United Nations Children’s Fund]. We have also 
contributed $225 million to the Expanded Techni- 
cal Assistance Program, $106 million to the World 
Health Organization, and $376 million to the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 

During the period when the United States was 
not only the major contributor to foreign aid in the 
free world but virtually the sole source of such as- 
sistance, it was understandable that the Congress 
and the Government of the United States would 
find it necessary to exercise a degree of purely 
American control and supervision over the aid 
thus rendered. This was devised not for the pur- 
pose of promoting a specific American business or 
other interest but rather for the purpose of assur- 
ing that the money contributed by the American 
taxpayer would be expended for the purposes indi- 
cated and would not be frittered away or diverted 
to other ends. 

We are now entering a period when some of our 
allies and associates, particularly in Western 
Europe, having recovered their economic health, 
are in a position to share with us at least a part 
of the burden. We have every expectation that 
this will come about, and indeed there has al- 
ready been tangible evidence to this effect. 
Therefore, when we look to the future of foreign 
assistance, though recognizing that this responsi- 
bility will continue to be a major one for the 
United States, we can also envisage the prospect 
of greater contributions from other countries and 
the consequent greater use of multilateral agencies 
for the execution of this aid than has been possible 
in the past. 

I have mentioned the World Bank and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, with which the U.S. 
has worked in the closest cooperation ever since 
their founding. Recently representatives of this 
Government have returned from Central America, 
where organizational arrangements were agreed 
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upon by the Inter-American Development Bank.‘ 
On February 18 the President submitted to Con- 
gress the articles of agreement for the establish- 
ment of the International Development Associa- 
tion ® designed to assist the less developed coun- 
tries of the free world by increasing the flow of 
development capital on flexible terms. The Asso- 
ciation, which is expected to be established before 
the end of the year, is a cooperative venture to be 
financed by the member governments of the 
World Bank and to have initial subscriptions 
totaling $1 billion. The U.S. and the econom- 
ically strong countries would subscribe about 70 
percent of this amount in freely convertible cur- 
rencies, while the developing countries would sub- 
scribe the balance, of which 10 percent would be 
freely convertible. As the President remarked, 
the IDA will perform a valuable service in pro- 
moting the economic growth and cohesion of the 
free world. 

I am well aware of the criticisms which from 
time to time have been directed against these 
foreign aid programs. I should like to say here 
that I feel the popular term “foreign aid” is un- 
fortunate in that it carries with it the connotation 
that only the foreign recipient benefits. This is 
not true. While the benefits to the United States, 
certainly in those portions of the program which 
would involve grant aid, cannot be calculated in 
dollars and cents, nevertheless their value in in- 
tangibles of security and well-being far transcend 
the cost to us all. Had the United States recoiled 
from the challenge and responsibility that its posi- 
tion in the world has placed upon us and at the end 
of the war had refrained from this aspect of our 
foreign policy, we would be confronting unim- 
aginable dangers and increased cost to our tax- 
payers for our national defense and our economic 
well-being. These added costs would many times 
transcend the cost of the programs themselves. 
Even in terms of the actual outlay, they do not 
represent an unduly severe burden on the Ameri- 
can economy. The present Mutual Security Act, 
plus the contributions to the U.N. and its special- 
ized agencies, accounts for hardly 5 percent of the 
total Federal budget and, with a gross national 
product estimated to reach $500 billion in 1960, 
less than 1 percent of our national income. 


‘ Tbid., Feb. 29, 1960, p. 344, and Mar. 14, 1960, p. 427. 
5 Tbid., Mar. 14, 1960, p. 422. 
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I might also add that, contrary to popular 
belief, the economic advancement of less developed 
countries will in the long run be a benefit to the 
type of economy such as ours. In its initial stages 
substantial expenditures on our part may be in- 
volved, but in the end, if these programs are suc- 
cessful and if some of the countries assisted reach 
a self-sustaining posture, they will be much more 
flexible partners for trade with the United States, 
both as sources of supply for basic raw materials 
and as markets for U.S. goods. This considera- 
tion nonetheless remains secondary compared to 
the harmful effect on world stability and security 
which failure to assist them would produce. 

I would, therefore, like to terminate this very 
brief account of some aspects of our foreign assist- 
ance programs by stating to you that a country 
placed by history in a position of responsibility 
cannot fail to meet its destiny without dire con- 
sequences to itself. We are entering a period of 
sustained struggle to determine what kind of 
world the second half of the 20th century will see. 
To sacrifice now for the sake of the future is surely 
one of the hallmarks of a country’s greatness. 


U.S. Citizens Notified To Claim 
Frozen Accounts in Cuban Banks 
Press release 115 dated March 10 

American citizens whose bank accounts were 
frozen in Cuban banks by the Ministry of Recov- 
ery of Misappropriated Property are informed of 
Cuban Resolution No. 2841 published in the Cuban 
oflicial Gazette No. 40, February 29, 1960. This 
resolution provides a 15-day period which ends 
March 18, 1960, during which account holders are 
to claim their accounts or take steps to clarify any 
charge of complicity with the former Cuban Gov- 
ernment. Failure to do so will mean loss of the 
account. The resolution further provides that 
claims are to be presented personally or through 
an attorney in fact to the Ministerio de Recupera- 
cin de Bienes Malversados, Comisién Bancaria. 
The bank accounts under consideration are en- 
tirely distinct from the accounts of foreigners 
which were frozen by Law 568 on September 24, 
1959, and which are subject to review by the Mone- 
tary Stabilization Fund. 
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Grand Jury Investigating 
Ocean Shipping Practices 
Press release 119 dated March 11 

The Department of State has received notes? 
from a number of the governments whose steam- 
ship lines and conferences are involved in a Fed- 
eral grand jury investigation of ocean shipping 
practices of a large number of U.S. and foreign 
companies.” Since many of the questions raised 
in these notes were related primarily to enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, the Department, in co- 
operation with the Antitrust Division, Depart- 
ment of Justice, arranged for a general meeting 
on March 11, 1960, with the various interested 
embassies. 

The purpose of this meeting was to answer these 
questions and, in addition, to explain the back- 
ground and nature of the grand jury investiga- 
tion. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 2d Session 


Mutual Security Program. Message from the President 
relative to the Mutual Security Program. H. Doc. 343. 
February 16, 1960. 9 pp. 

Study of International Activities of Federal Executive 
Branch Departments and Agencies in the Field of 
Health and Medical Research. Report to accompany 
S. Res. 255. S. Rept. 1089. February 17, 1960. 10 pp. 

Foreign Investment Incentive Tax Act of 1960. Report 
of the House Ways and Means Committee to accompany 
H.R. 5, a bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to encourage private investment abroad and 
thereby promote American industry and reduce Govern- 
ment expenditures for foreign economic assistance. 
H. Rept. 1282. February 19, 1960. 82 pp. 

Temporary Suspension of Duty on Certain Alumina and 
Bauxite. Report to accompany H.R. 9307. H. Rept. 
1286. February 22, 1960. 4 pp. 


* Not printed. 

?In November 1959 the Department of Justice com- 
menced a grand jury investigation of alleged restrictive 
practices by shipping conferences. Subsequently sub- 
penas duces tecum were issued to a large number of 
U.S. and foreign steamship lines, agencies, and con- 
ferences calling for production of documents relating to 
rates and a wide variety of other matters, whether such 
material is presently located within or outside the 
United States. Motions to quash these subpenas are 
presently pending before the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





U.S. Interest in Africa 
and Our Economic Aid Programs 


Statement by Christopher H. Phillips * 


As the Observer of the United States, I have 
come here primarily to listen and to learn. How- 
ever, in view of the real and growing interest of 
the United States in Africa and especially in the 
important work of this newest of the four regional 
economic commissions, I have asked for a few 
minutes to make several brief observations, within 
the context of the Commission’s work. 

Two years ago I had the privilege, as United 
States Representative on the Economic and Social 
Council, of participating in the establishment of 
the Economic Commission for Africa. In doing 
so the United States was motivated by the con- 
viction that the Economic Commission would 
make a substantial contribution to the economic 
development and well-being of nations and peo- 
ples of Africa. I am particularly pleased now to 
have the privilege of visiting this great continent 
and meeting with so many of its distinguished 
leaders. It has been a source of great satisfaction 
to me and my Government that these last 2 years 
have witnessed a political evolution which has 
been so much in accord with the aspirations of the 
African peoples. 

I believe our record makes it clear that the 
United States stands behind the interests and as- 
pirations of peoples in all areas of the world who 
are striving for a better life in freedom. We have 
a special interest in Africa; 1 out of every 10 
Americans is of African descent. Part of the 
brain, the muscle, and the heart of the United 
States, they are exemplified by such leaders as the 
distinguished Under Secretary of the United Na- 
tions, Mr. Ralph Bunche, who with the Secretary- 


*Made on Feb. 1 before the second session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa, which was held at Tangier, 
Morocco, Jan. 26-Feb. 6. Mr. Phillips is the U.S. Rep- 
resentative on the U.N. Economie and Social Council; 
he was the U.S. Observer at the session. 
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General attended the opening of this session at the 
conclusion of their series of visits in Africa. 

Since the establishment of the Commission, the 
interest of the United States in Africa has become 
even more pronounced. President Eisenhower re- 
cently had the opportunity to visit this continent. ? 
Not long ago Vice President Nixon learned at 
first hand of the problems and aspirations of the 
people of Africa. A few weeks ago Ambassador 
[Henry Cabot] Lodge represented the President 
at the celebration of Cameroun’s independence and 
at the inauguration of President Tubman in Li- 
beria. One has only to look at our press and maga- 
zines to see how much more attention the 
American people are devoting to Africa and its 
people. 


U.S. Assistance to African Economic Development 

Of particular relevance to the work of the 
Commission, the United States has initiated or 
participated in a variety of programs to assist 
African economic development. Our bilateral as- 
sistance to African countries has increased more 
than 65 percent since the Economic Commission 
for Africa was established, and, as the Economic 
Survey of Africa Since 1950* notes, the United 
States has provided nearly $800 million to Africa 
in grants and long-term loans. Some 650 United 
States technicians are now cooperating with 
African governments furthering economic and 
social development, and 1,700 students from 
Africa are this year attending our schools and 
colleges. 

A few weeks ago in Paris a Special Economic 
Committee met * to discuss a problem of great im- 
portance to all of us. Its purpose, as described by 
Under Secretary of State Dillon, was to find the 
most effective manner of marshaling the total eco- 
nomic resources of the free world to provide invest- 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Jan. 11, 1960, p. 46. 
* For background, see ibid., Apr. 22, 1957, p. 635. 
*U.N. doc. E/CN. 14/28 (1959. 11. K. 1). 

° For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 1, 1960, p. 139. 
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ments, loans, and assistance to the less developed 
countries in ways which will make the maximum 
contribution to their economies. We are hopeful 
that this year will witness important progress on 
this problem which is of such great mutual interest 
for us all. 

Direct private investment from the United 
States is responding to the growing investment 
opportunities in Africa and has quadrupled during 
the past decade. President Eisenhower in his 
annual budget message to Congress a few days 
ago ® proposed that United States taxation on in- 
come earned in the less developed areas by Ameri- 
can private enterprise should be deferred until re- 
patriated as an incentive on our part for American 
private investment. No doubt this investment will 
grow substantially, particularly if, as the distin- 
guished representative of Ghana observed, coun- 
tries provide adequate incentives to attract capital. 
American private capital will go where it is wel- 
come but clearly will not go where it is not 
welcome. 

Concerning world trade, I wish to assure you 
that the United States is most conscious of its re- 
sponsibilities as a major purchaser of the world’s 
exports and intends to do all in its power to keep 
trade flowing and expanding throughout the world 
to the mutual benefit of all. 


African Attitude Toward Economic Aid 


Having made these remarks about trade, private 
investment, and direct United States assistance in 
Africa, I would like to comment on what appears 
to me to be a significant African attitude toward 
economic aid. The people of Africa, it seems to 
me, want to strike out on their own. They are 
skeptical of any foreign help which looks to them 
to be given purely for selfish nationalistic or ideo- 
logical motives. I believe that is why there is a 
growing tendency to turn to the United Nations 
for help. Therefore, the activities of the various 
United Nations and specialized agencies programs 
are bound to assume increasing importance in 
many African countries. 

Together with other industrialized countries, the 
United States has from the outset been one of the 
foremost supporters of United Nations activities 
in the economic and social field. For example, 10 
years ago we took the initiative to establish the 





* For excerpts, see ibid., Feb. 8, 1960, p. 202. 
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United Nations Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance and more recently the Special Fund. 
We have pledged 40 percent of the total contribu- 
tions to those two programs. The United States 
has also been one of the strongest supporters of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund and provides 
about half of the total contributions to UNICEF. 
Moreover, we have long been active participants 
in the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the other specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. Recently the United States 
proposed the establishment of an International De- 
velopment Association, which will make loans for 
development projects that cannot be financed under 
International Bank standards and criteria. In- 
cidentally, yesterday in Washington the World 
Bank announced that the articles of agreement of 
the International Development Association are 
now ready for acceptance.” The text is now being 
submitted to the 68 member governments of the 
World Bank. The Association will come into 
being when governments whose subscriptions ag- 
gregate at least 65 percent of the total initial sub- 
scriptions of $1 billion have accepted membership. 
This is expected to occur before the end of the year. 
We believe that this new international lending 
institution will play an important role in African 
economic development. 

With regard to all United Nations activities, our 
financial contributions have been substantial, but 
they would be larger if some other members in a 
position to do so were prepared to increase theirs. 
As a matter of principle, the United States re- 
stricts its contribution to less than 50 percent of 
the totals involved to assure that United Nations 
activities are truly multilateral. Although bi- 
lateral aid will continue to be of great importance, 
I see in expanded United Nations activities a source 
of assistance of growing importance to the eco- 
nomic and social development of Africa which is 
particularly responsive to African attitudes and 
needs. 


Confidence in Africa’s Future 

The United States has great confidence in the 
future of Africa. Perhaps this is because we our- 
selves, on becoming independent, were an un- 
developed country of only 3 million people. And 


7 Tbid., Feb. 29, 1960, p. 345; for text of the President’s 
letter transmitting the articles of agreement to the Con- 
gress, see ibid., Mar. 14, 1960, p. 422. 
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of course we do not forget that it was private 
foreign investment from Europe which played 
such a major role in our development. Through- 
out our history we have held uppermost in our 
minds the same goals that inspire most African 
leaders today— protection of our national and 
individual freedom, protection of the general wel- 
fare, and respect for the dignity and rights of each 
citszen. These goals have always been more im- 
portant to us than material progress. The en- 
couraging thing is that in pursuing these goals 
we have not had to sacrifice material welfare. On 
the contrary, free men have demonstrated their 
ability to move forward with unprecedented rapid- 
ity in economic development and to new heights 
of individual well-being. We do not expect that 
the African countries will develop according to any 
American pattern; each has its own personality 
and its own characteristics. But the expressed con- 
victions of African leaders reinforce our own be- 
lief that African development will be based on the 
same principles of freedom. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to express 
my pleasure at the very high standard of repre- 
sentation and activity which I have been privileged 
to witness here. With the continuation of this 
high standard, bolstered by the excellent work of 
the Commission secretariat under the distinguished 
leadership of its Executive Secretary, Mr. Mekki 
Abbas, the Economic Commission for Africa can 
look forward to a bright future. Although it is 
not a member, the United States Government will 
do its utmost to assist the Commission in its work, 
which we consider of transcendent importance for 
Africa and its people. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Second U.N. Conference on the Law of the Sea 


The Department of State announced on 
March 11 (press release 118) that President Eisen- 
hower has appointed Arthur H. Dean as chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation, with the personal rank 
of Ambassador, to the second U.N. Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, which will convene at Geneva 
March 17. Mr. Dean also served as chairman of 
the U.S. delegation to the first U.N. Conference on 
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the Law of the Sea, which was held at Geneva 
February 24—April 28, 1958.* 

Arthur L. Richards, Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary for Law of the Sea, will serve 
as vice chairman to Mr. Dean. 

The Department also announced that President 
Eisenhower has designated Edward T. Miller, 
former Member of the House of Representatives, 
as alternate U.S. representative and as an addi- 
tional vice chairman of the delegation. 

The Congress has been asked to designate two 
congressional advisers. It is expected that these 
names will be announced at a later date. 

Other members of the delegation include: 


Alternate U.S. Representatives 

Vice Adm. Oswald 8. Colclough, USN (retired), Depart- 
ment of the Navy 

William C. Herrington, Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife, Department of 
State 

Arnie J. Suomela, Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife, 
Department of the Interior 

David W. Wainhouse, Minister-Counselor, American Em- 
bassy, Vienna 

Raymund T. Yingling, Assistant Legal Adviser, Depart- 
ment of State 

Advisers 

Norman Armour, Jr., U.S. Mission to the United Nations 

Frank Boas, attorney, Brussels, Belgium 

Wilbert M. Chapman, Natural Resources Committee, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Ralph N. Clough, First Secretary, American Embassy, 
London 

George J. Feldman, attorney, New York, N.Y. 

Capt. Leonard Hardy, USN, Department of the Navy 

Capt. Wilfred A. Hearn, USN, Department of the Navy 

Lt. Comdr. Harold Hoag, USN, Department of the Navy 

Nat B. King, American Consul General, Dacea, Pakistan 

Harold E. Lokken, manager, Fishing Vessel Owners Asso- 
ciation, Seattle, Wash. 

John Lyman, National Science Foundation 

William R. Neblett, executive director, National Shrimp 
Congress, Key West, Fla. 

Charles H. Owsley, Deputy U.S. Representative at the 
European Office of the United Nations and Other Inter- 
national Organizations, Geneva, Switzerland 

G. Etzel Pearcy, Geographer, Department of State 

Thomas D. Rice, executive secretary, Massachusetts Fish- 
eries Association, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Peter Roberts, Consul, American Consulate General, 
Seville, Spain 


*For a statement made by Mr. Dean on Mar. 11, see 
BuLietin of Apr. 7, 1958, p. 574; for Mr. Dean’s closing 
statement on Apr. 28, together with texts of the conven- 
tions, protocol, and resolutions adopted by the conference, 
see ibid., June 30, 1958, p. 1110. 
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Harry Shooshan, Office of the Secretary, Department of 
the Interior 

George H. Steele, director, Fishery Products Division, 
National Canners Association, Washington, D.C. 

Fred E. Taylor, Office of the Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife, Depart- 
ment of State 

William Terry, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of 
the Interior 

William Witman II, First Secretary, American Embassy, 
Paris 

Edward E. Wright, Office of the Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary for Law of the Sea, Department of 
State 

Secretary of Delegation 

Virgil L. Moore, Resident U.S. Delegation to International 
Organizations, Geneva, Switzerland 

Technical Secretary 

Ernest L. Kerley, Office of the Assistant Legal Adviser 
for United Nations Affairs, Department of State 


The conference will undertake to resolve the two 
highly important problems left unsolved by the 
1958 conference: the breadth of the territorial sea 
and fishery limits. It is expected that representa- 
tives from most of the 89 countries which have 
been invited to participate will attend. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social Council 


Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East. Report 
of the Inland Transport and Communications Commit- 
tee (Eighth Session) to the Commission (Sixteenth 
Session). E/CN.11/511. December 28, 1959. 50 pp. 

Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East. Activi- 
ties in the Field of Statistics: Report of the First 
Working Group of Experts—Subject: Sampling 
Methods. E/CN.11/517. December 31, 1959. 52 pp. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Ac- 
tivities in the Field of Statistics: Report of the Second 
Working Group of Experts—Subject: Capital Forma- 
tion. E/CN.11/518. December 31, 1959. 49 pp. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Infor- 
mation Paper on Technical Assistance Provided to Coun- 
tries and Territories of the ECAFE Region Under the 
Expanded and Regular Programmes. Prepared by the 
TAB secretariat for the 16th session of ECAFE. 
E./CN.11/520. January 4,1960. 23 pp. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Implementation of 
the Convention on the Political Rights of Women by the 
States Parties Thereto. Memorandum by the Secretary- 
General. E/CN.6/360. January 11, 1960. 12 pp. 





*Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
: consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Re- 
port of the Committee for Co-ordination of Investiga- 
tions of the Lower Mekong Basin, March 1959-January 
1960. E/CN.11/5138. January 11, 1960. 13 pp. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Access of Girls 
and Women to Education Outside the School. Report 
prepared by UNESCO. E/CN.6/361. January 14, 
1960. 97 pp. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Report of the Rep- 
resentative of the Commission on the Status of Women 
at the Fifteenth Session of the Commission on Human 
Rights. E/CN.6/362. January 19, 1960. 2 pp. 





TREATY INFORMATION 








Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic and annexes. Done at Geneva 
September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 
TIAS 2487. 

Notification by United Kingdom of application to: Zan- 
zibar, February 8, 1960. 


Aviation 


International air services transit agreement. Done at 
Chicago December 7, 1944. Entered into force for the 
United States February 8, 1945. 59 Stat. 1693. 
Notification that it considers itself a party: Federation 

of Malaya, February 11, 1960.7 

Convention on international civil aviation. Done at Chi- 
cago December 7, 1944. Entered into force April 4, 
1947. TIAS 1591. 

Ratification deposited: Yugoslavia, March 9, 1960. 


Shipping 
Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6, 1948. 
Entered into force March 17, 1958. TIAS 4044. 
Notification by United Kingdom of associate member- 
ship of: Federation of Nigeria, January 19, 1960. 


Telecommunication 


Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958) annexed 
to the international telecommunication convention of 
December 22, 1952 (TIAS 3266), with appendixes and 
final protocol. Done at Geneva November 29, 1958. 
Entered into force January 1, 1960. TIAS 4390. 
Notification of approval: Argentina, January 25, 1960. 


Trade and Commerce 


International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Done 
at Geneva November 7, 1952. Entered into force No- 
vember 30, 1955. TIAS 3920. 

Accession deposited: Poland, February 18, 1960. 


United Nations 
Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 


*The Malayan note states that “the Federation of Ma- 
laya considers itself a party as from 31st May, 1945,” the 
date of acceptance by the United Kingdom which included 
all territories. 
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tific and Cultural Organization. Done at London No- 
vember 16, 1945. Entered into force November 4, 1946. 
TIAS 1580. 

Signature: Guinea, February 2, 1960. 


BILATERAL 
Brazil 


Agreement amending the military advisory mission agree- 
ment of July 29, 1948, as amended and extended 
(TIAS 2970, 3330, 3659, and 4139). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Rio de Janeiro June 9 and 17, 1959. 
Entered into force June 17, 1959. 

Agreement for the loan of two United States destroyers 
to Brazil. Effected by exchange of notes at Rio de 
Janeiro September 18 and October 19, 1959. Entered 
into force October 19, 1959. 


Ecuador 


Agreement relating to a cooperative program in Ecuador 
for the observation and tracking of satellites and space 
vehicles. Signed at Quito February 24, 1960. Entered 
into force February 24, 1960. 


Japan 


Agreement providing for the reallocation of certain 
Japanese yen accruing to the United States under the 
agricultural commodities agreements of May 31, 1955, 
as amended (TIAS 3284 and 3579), and February 10, 
1956 (TIAS 3580). Effected by exchange of notes at 
er 18, 1960. Entered into force February 
18, 1960. 


Korea 


Agreement relating to investment guaranties authorized 
by section 413(b)(4) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 847; 22 U.S.C. 1933). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Seoul February 19, 
1960. Entered into force February 19, 1960. 


Pakistan 


Agreement supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of November 26, 1958, as supplemented 
and amended (TIAS 4137, 4257, 4331, and 4353), with 
exchange of notes. Signed at Dacca January 28, 1960. 
Entered into force January 28, 1960. 


Peru 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchanges of notes. Signed at Lima February 12, 
1960. Entered into force February 12, 1960. 

Agreement extending the agreement of April 17, 1957, as 
extended (TIAS 3823 and 4163), for the establishment 
and operation of a rawinsonde observation station at 
Lima. Effected by exchange of notes at Lima Decem- 
ber 30, 1959, and February 18, 1960. Entered into force 
February 18, 1960. 


Philippines 

Air transport agreement, with annex. Signed at Manila 
November 16, 1946. Entered into force November 16, 
1946. Amendment of section “B” of annex by exchange 
of notes at Manila August 27, 1948. TIAS 1577 and 
1844, respectively. 
Terminated: March 8, 1960.22 


*The instrument of acceptance by Guinea having been 
deposited, the constitution entered into force for Guinea 
Feb. 2, 1960. 

* Notice of intention to terminate given by the Philip- 
pines Mar. 3, 1959. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








British Somaliland To Be Included 
in Mogadiscio Consular District 
Effective February 24 British Somaliland was removed 


from the Aden consular district and included in the 
Mogadiscio consular district. 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4356. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Uruguay, supplementing agreement of February 20, 1959, 
as supplemented. Signed at Montevideo November 16, 
1959. Entered into force November 16, 1959. 


Double Taxation—Taxes on Income. TIAS 4360. 6 pp. 
5¢. 

Convention between the United States of America and 
Norway, modifying and supplementing convention of June 
18, 1949. Signed at Oslo July 10, 1958. Entered into 
force October 21, 1959. 


Emergency Flood Relief Assistance. TIAS 4361. 4 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Japan. Exchange of notes—Dated at Tokyo November 12, 
1959. Entered into force November 12, 1959. 


Air Force Mission to Argentina. TIAS 4363. 5 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Argentina, amending agreement of October 3, 1956. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Buenos Aires October 16, 1959. 
Entered into force October 16, 1959. 


Aerial Mapping of New Zealand Coastal Areas. TIAS 
4364. 2pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and New 
Zealand. Exchange of notes—Dated at Washington 
October 30, 1959. Entered into force October 30, 1959. 


Defense—Loan of Vessel to Italy. TIAS 4365. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Italy. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rome August 18, 
1959. Entered into force August 18, 1959. 





Surplus Property—Sale of Excess Military Property in 
Turkey. TIAS 43866. 5 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Turkey. Exchange of notes—Signed at Ankara October 
6 and November 13, 1959. Entered into force November 
13, 1959. 
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| Presidential Documents. 


March 28, 1960 


Africa 

British Somaliland To Be Included in Mogadiscio 
Consular District . ‘ 

U.S. Interest in Africa and Our Economic Aid 
Programs (Phillips) . a vee 


American Republics 

Secretary Herter’s News Conference of March 9 

Toward Mutual Understanding Among the Americas 
(Eisenhower, texts of eras declarations and 
statements) bee a ce 


Argentina. Toward Mutual Vamaition die 
the Americas (Hisenhower, texts of ane declara- 
tions and statements) Scan 8 


Brazil. Toward Mutual Understanding pn the 
Americas (Eisenhower, texts of an aeeuanes 
and statements) Sn 6 


Chile. Toward Mutual Understanding iin the 
Americas (Hisenhower, texts of joint declarations 
and statements) Beate ted Foot fy ee 


Congress, The. Congressional Documents Relating 
to Foreign Policy . ae 55 ae 


Cuba 

Secretary Herter’s News Conference of March 9 

U.S. Citizens Notified To Claim Frozen Accounts in 
Cuban Banks 


Czechoslovakia. Thomas oo eset as 
“Champion of Liberty’ (Merchant) ts 


Department and Foreign Service. British nn 
land To Be Included in testeassariae Consular 
District ; 


Disarmament. eratate Ministers To Meet at Wash- 
ington in April. .. 


Economic Affairs 

Grand Jury ne Ocean Shipping Prac- 
tices 

US. Interest in Africa and Our Economie Aid 
Programs (Phillips) . = 


Europe. Foreign Ministers To Meet at Washington 
in April 


Germany. 
March 9 


International Secicneshen _ Cutan 

Second U.N. Conference on the Law of the Sea 
(delegation) . . 

U.S. Interest in Africa and Our Economic Aid 
Programs (Phillips) . power cs, tat wai ad “ca 


iiniieinet: Herter’s News Conference of 


Mutual Security. Economic Assistance in United 
States Foreign Policy (Bohlen) ‘4 


Toward Mutual Under- 
standing Among the Americas 
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Protection of Property. U.S. Citizens Notified To 
Claim Frozen Accounts in Cuban Banks ek 


Publications. 
Treaty Information. Current Actions 


United Nations. 
Uruguay. 


Recent Releases. .. 


Current U.N. Documents 


Toward Mutual Understanding Among 


the Americas (Eisenhower, texts of joint declara- 
tions and statements) Sd "Ss i xa ; 


Name Index 


Bohlen, Charles E 
Hisenhower, President . 
Herter, Secretary . 
Masaryk, Thomas 
Merchant, Livingston T 
Phillips, Christopher H 
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No. 
106 


*107 
108 


*109 
110 
qlil 


*112 
*113 
*114 
115 
116 
vane 
118 


119 





Date 
3/7 


3/7 
3/7 


3/8 
3/9 
3/9 
3/9 
3/10 
3/10 
3/10 
3/11 
3/11 
3/11 


3/11 


Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: March 7-13 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


Subject 
Bohlen: “Economic Assistance in U.S. 
Foreign Policy.” 
Educational exchange (Afghanistan). 


Merchant: dedication of Masaryk 
“Champion of Liberty” postage 
stamp. 


Cultural exchange (Uruguay). 

Herter: news conference. 

Delegations to Development Assistance 
Group. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary White: 
statement on Great Lakes pilotage. 

Cultural exchange (U.S.S.R.). 

Cultural exchange (Far East). 

Cuban Resolution No. 2841. 

Western foreign ministers meeting. 

Rubottom: “The United States and 
Latin America: A Maturing Rela- 
tionship.” 

Delegation to law of sea conference 
(rewrite). 

Investigation of ocean-shipping prac- 
tices. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
FISCAL YEAR 1961 


A Summary Presentation 


Proposed mutual security programs for fiscal year 1961 are out- 
lined in this 125-page pamphlet prepared jointly by the Depart- 
ment of State, Department of Defense, International Cooperation 
Administration, and the Development Loan Fund. The booklet 
is a summary of the annual request for funds submitted to Con- 
gress for its consideration and includes the text of the President’s 
message to Congress on the program. 


Part I of the pamphlet reviews proposals for major aspects of 
the program, including military assistance, defense support, spe- 
cial assistance, the Development Loan Fund, technical cooperation, 
the contingency fund, and other programs. Part II discusses the 
program by regions. Part III deals with such related matters 
as free-world cooperation in assisting less developed areas, the 
surplus agricultural commodity program, stimulation of private 
investment in the less developed areas, and the impact of the 
Mutual Security Program on the U.S. economy. 


The pamphlet is illustrated with charts, graphs, and photo- 
graphs. Copies may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, for 55 cents each. 


Please send me copies of The Mutual Security Program, Fiscal Year 
1961, A Summary Presentation. 


Street Address: 


City, Zone, and State: “TE TOR = 











